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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Japan’s About-Face. If reports from the Japanese press 
are to be given full faith, Japan has gone a long step beyond 
losing face—she has put on a brand new one. Influential 
Japanese papers are raising a veritable chorus of acknow- 
ledgments that the country is thoroughly beaten, that it 
will have to change its way of thinking, that it has been 
wrong. Not in a spirit of keeping old sores open, but for the 
sake of our own safety and of international peace, it is only 
right that we observe this almost incredible conversion, not 
necessarily with suspicion, but with extreme caution. General 
MacArthur and his officers who have carried on the nego- 
tiations thus far have adopted this attitude admirably; they 
have been stern and incisive, while at the same time avoiding 
arrogance and sneers that would degrade them and us no less 
than the conquered. If elements earnestly desiring a change 
of heart are in fact so prominent in Japan, the unswerving 
continuance of this initial American attitude will give them 
grounds for hope and increase. Caution, stern but scrupu- 
lously fair justice, and a growing measure of charity as they 
prove their good intentions—these may yet win back into 
the family of nations a people whose leaders, at least, have 
almost forced us to mistrust their every move. 


Reconversion Program. The problem involved in recon- 
verting the American economy can be stated very simply: 
we must, on the one hand, give business every chance to 
begin large-scale production of peacetime goods as quickly 
as possible; on the other hand, we must maintain enough 
wartime controls to prevent speculative hoarding of mate- 
rials and a runaway price inflation. To put this program into 
effect is another and much more difficult matter. If the con- 
trols exercised by WPB over materials and by OPA over 
prices are too rigid, business recovery will be retarded. If 
they are not rigid enough, business will take the bit into its 
teeth and gallop no one knows where. The Government’s 
reconversion blueprint is an attempt to find a middle ground. 
Of the 650 WPB controls over materials, only thirty or 
forty have been retained. OPA has ended rationing of gaso- 
line, fuel oil, canned fruits and vegetables and oil-stoves. 
Price controls have been lifted on a number of items which 
do not figure very prominently in the cost-of-living index. 
All manpower regulations have been abandoned, and curbs 
on transportation eased. As for wages, the “Little Steel” 
formula still holds, but wage-increases negotiated between 
labor and management (and which do not involve a hike in 
prices) are freely permitted—obviously a temporary expedi- 
ent until the Government has a chance to size up the situa- 
tion. This program will not please everybody but, if it is 
kept sufficiently flexible, it may carry the country safely 
through the next few months. 


Interim Labor Policy. With President Truman’s statement 
on August 16 that the national welfare requires uninter- 
rupted production during the reconversion period, there will 
be general agreement. Reminding the leaders of labor and 
industry of their pledge to bar strikes and lockouts during 
wartime, and complimenting them on their performance, 
Mr. Truman called for a renewal of their agreement and 
continued submission to the directives of the War Labor 
Board until such time as he could summon a conference to 
deal with problems of industrial relations. Referring to the 
post-reconversion period and the return to normal condi- 
tions, the President said: 


With the return to a peacetime economy and the elim- 
ination of the present temporary wartime agencies and 
procedures, we must look to collective bargaining, aided 
and supplemented by a truly effective system of con- 
ciliation and voluntary arbitration, as the best and most 
democratic method of maintaining sound industrial 
relations. 
If these words are taken at their face value, they mean that 
the Administration will oppose the Ball-Burton-Hatch “Fed- 
eral Industrial Relations Act.” Indeed, they seem to affirm 
that the Administration, contrary to the recommendations 
of some of its authorities on the question, will oppose any 
change whatsoever in our traditional way of dealing with 
industrial relations. This is big news on the labor front, and 
will likely start a major controversy when Congress re- 
assembles. 


Pacific Aggrandizement. Washington was wondering last 
week whether the Navy had gotten off to a head start and 
was running full tilt along the road of power politics. 
Obviously reflecting the thinking of the Navy leaders whom 
they interviewed in a recent official tour of the Pacific, four 
Congressmen of the House Naval Affairs Committee have 
recommended that the United States claim “full title” to 
Pacific islands where American bases are located. In their 
judgment, these islands should be kept by this country for 
strategic purposes after the war. The report urged outright 
possession of all Japanese-mandated or outlying islands. In 
patent opposition to the views of the State Department, 
which at San Francisco worked out a program of trustee- 
ships guaranteeing the legitimate defense interests of this 
country, the report spurned suggestions that these Japanese 
islands be placed under such a system. The Congressmen also 
gave a list of islands presently belonging to friendly or neu- 
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tral nations whose possession they judge to be imperative for 
this country. The friendly or neutral Powers involved are 
Great Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, The Nether- 
lands, Portugal and Chile. The report asserts that the sacri- 
fices made in wresting these islands from the Japanese, and 
the expenditures in building naval and air bases, but par- 
ticularly the anticipated role of the United States in main- 
taining the peace of the Pacific, give this country the right 
to make these demands on our friends as well as our foes. 
The recommendations of the four-man Congressional sub- 
committee can in no wise be taken as representative of the 
views of the United States. But there is no mistaking that 
the frank language of the report will create bad feeling 
against this country on the part of those countries, particu- 
larly New Zealand and Australia, which have shown every 
desire to cooperate. And it is bad example for a country 
which wants to do away with power politics and territorial 
aggrandizement. 


Alternative to Conscription. The National Catholic 
Educational Association has approved and is publishing in 
its August Bulletin “A Democratic Plan for National De- 
fense,”” which was drawn up by a special committee of the 
College and University Department of the Association. The 
plan rejects compulsory universal military training in peace- 
time. It takes the stand that lasting peace must be compassed 
through international institutions for security which will 
make possible the progressive reduction of armaments. While 
disarmament cannot immediately be realized, the committee 
believes that plans involving compulsory training in peace- 
time are not only farthest from this ideal but seriously 
jeopardize its eventual realization. As an alternative, the 
“Democratic Plan” outlines a reasonable defense program 
based on five fundamental factors: our new position polit- 
ically in world affairs, the probable nature of the peace, 
changed methods of warfare, financial feasibility, our unique 
democratic traditions. The problem is to raise and keep an 
adequate reserve force in case of attack or threat of attack. 
This is an Army, not a Navy problem, and it is an Army 
problem only in relation to ground forces. On these consider- 
ations the Plan goes back to the 1920 National Defense 
Act, praised all these years by highest military and civilian 
authorities, but never put into full operation because Con- 
gress refused to appropriate the annual funds needed to keep 
it going. Revive this Act, says the N.C.E.A. committee, 
bring it up to date in the light of World War II, and sell it 
to Congress and the people. Then you would have a sound, 
an adequate, an American plan of security. It is the convic- 
tion of the N.C.E.A. that as educators of youth the Associa- 
tion has both the right and duty to state its views not only 
on what it considers unwise and objectionable but also on 
what type of defense policy it would consider adequate and 
advisable in the light of our national needs and democratic 
traditions. It hopes that educators all over the country will 
read and discuss this “Democratic Plan for National De- 
fense.” 
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Religious Liberty for Catholics. Religious liberty is being 
kept a piping hot issue by our Protestant brethren—religious 
liberty at least for themselves and especially, at the moment, 
religious liberty without limit on the South-American front. 
But on the home front, for Catholics! Well, there are penal- 
ties attached and well defined limits. This we gather from 
comments in prominent Protestant journals, like the Chris- 
tian Century, which are highly exercised over the possibility 
that Federal aid may be given to non-public schools. In 
effect they maintain that if Catholics want their own 
schools, let them pay the bill in full. It makes no difference 
that this means double taxation. It makes no difference that 
this means paying a heavy penalty for the religious liberty 
guaranteed by the Constitution and vindicated by the Su- 
preme Court. No, there must be no State or Federal aid to 
non-public schools because this would violate our sacred 
principle of separation of Church and State. The real “‘be- 
cause” is that such aid would go principally to Catholic 
schools, which happen to be the most numerous in the non- 
public-school category. When there were many Protestant 
schools a few generations ago, the “separation of Church and 
State” principle did not hinder their fervent bid for State 
and Federal aid. They know perfectly well that separation of 
Church and State is not the real issue now either. If they 
don’t know it, let them read the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, which is the supposed classic statement of the 
principle of separation. To erect the principle out of that 
Amendment would be to perform a piece of sleight of hand 
worthy of awed acclaim. If they do know it, then in the 
name of honesty why not say outright that full religious 
liberty in the United States is reserved to them alone by force 
of their numbers. But that, of course, would be to throw a 
whole bucketful of cold water on the issue of religious 
liberty in South America. 


Our Children’s Health. The records of Selective Service 
show that of those of military age 40 per cent were found 
unfit for general duty. Approximately a third of the appli- 
cants for the Women’s Army Corps were rejected for health 
reasons. This is a blow to the pride of a nation which usually 
takes for granted the superior health facilities available to 
its citizens. The widespread revelation of physical defects, in 
most cases remediable, emphasizes the serious inadequacies of 
medical care for our 40,000,000 children under eighteen. 
The rural areas especially, productive as they are of the 
children who maintain our population, are all too often 
without necessary hospital and clinical facilities and do not 
attract enough doctors and nurses to meet their needs. These, 
under our present system, logically prefer urban practice 
and high-income groups. But neither do the children of 
urban low-income groups get needed attention. Maternity- 
and child-health care cannot be purchased with the leftovers 
from $20 a week after food, clothing and shelter for a 
family have been paid for. In the war-prosperous year of 
1940 there were over 21,600,000 Americans receiving in- 
comes of less than $1,000 a year. Another 24,400,000 had 
an annual income of less than $1,500, which does not leave 
much for proper medical care, which may cost $25 or more 
annually per child. When recommendations for improved 
child-heath care are made, we may discuss the means pro- 
posed; we cannot deny the need. 


Man and the Good Earth. The statement, ‘“Man’s Rela- 
tion to the Land,” made public on August 23, comes more 
opportunely than its framers anticipated. If our postwar 
economy, now taking shape, will avoid the pitfalls of the 
interval between the wars, it must be built on the principles 











herein enunciated. These have long been urged by the organ- 
izations of which the 75 signers are members: The National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, The Committee on Town 
and Country and The Jewish Agricultural Society. The 
950-word document reiterates truths which on first glance 
seem obvious, but are often forgotten by those who view 
the land only as a source of food for the congested centers 
of our over-urbanized cuiture. The new element in the state- 
ment, worth the attention of policy-makers, is the list of 
suggested methods for practical application of the principles. 
First of these methods is to “make use of the land as an 
integral part of socio-economic planning and thinking.” 
This God-given natural resource is for the benefit of men 
generally, and not for the profit of the few. The farm is 
viewed as “the natural habitat of the family.” Hence family- 
type farms, owner-operated, should be encouraged. To this 
all will agree who realize that the industry-type farm is 
socially harmful and of doubtful economic efficiency. The 
statement is a challenge to those who would secure world 
peace by constructive effort to solve our problems on the 
home front. 


The Fulda Conference. On August 21 the German Hier- 
archy assembled at Fulda to confront the staggering prob- 
lems attendant upon the national disaster and the pressing 
need for moral and religious reconstruction among the 
German people. Problems high on the Fulda agenda include 
the revival of the Catholic school system, the re-education 
—in the widest sense—of German youth, charities, relief 
and the resumption of the Catholic press. It is deeply 
gratifying to all Catholics that the Fulda Conference enjoys 
the respect, confidence and support of the American and 
British Occupation authorities. The unfortunate incident 
to which we called attention last week was merely a regret- 
table assumption of authority by an isolated individual, and 
has been officially explained as such by our War Department. 
It is a happy augury for Germany’s future that the German 
Hierarchy can count upon the sympathy and backing of 
America and England. If Germany is to find in her humilia- 
tion and ruin the inspiration to national rehabilitation, the 
leadership must come from the authorized depositories of 
her own highest and holiest ideals. It will not come from 
American professors lecturing on democracy. 





WASHINGTON FRONT 


WHEN CONGRESS COMES BACK from its vacation 
after Labor Day, it will find, if it has not already, that a new 
slogan has replaced an old one. It will be “Don’t you know 
the war is over?” instead of “Don’t you know a war is on?” 
Instead, however, of the civilian having the fighting query 
flung at him, it will be the civilian, this time, who will do 
the flinging. 

The Army and Navy will probably be the first and most 
important targets of impatience. Few people, I suppose, 
realize the extent to which the armed forces have controlled 
the American economy during war time. They had their 
tentacles deep down into every sector of our productive sys- 
tem, and these will have to be gently but firmly dislodged 
and removed. In other words, the armed forces will have to 
return American industry to its owners and their bene- 
ficiaries, the public. 

There are already evidences that this process will meet with 
some resistance, not at the top echelons but farther along 
down the line. It must be remembered that most of these 
Army and Navy officers are not “regulars” but former 
civilians brought in from industry itself, who during the 
war had more power over our economy than they ever could 
have hoped to have in peacetime. It is not unnatural that 
they will be reluctant to give up, and there may be trouble 
ahead. 

Already we have been reading statements from this or 
that military man, such as “The Army (or Navy) has no 
intention at this time of doing this or that.” The ordinary 
reaction in Congress will be: “Oh yeah? Just wait and see.” 
And here lies a great danger, especially to the armed forces 
themselves, and hence to the nation at large. It is certain 
that Congress will come back from its home constituencies 
thoroughly determined to release industry from military con- 
trol as soon as possible. It is possible that, as after 1918, 
this mood may pass to an extreme pacifism, under pressure 
from the veterans and their families. 

I believe that men like General Marshall and Admirals 
Leahy and King, who have been associated with the Govern- 
ment itself, are thoroughly imbued with a democratic spirit. 
Washington is not sure of some other top-ranking Generals. 

Wirrrip Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


POPE PIUS XII, in an address on August 17 to 6,000 
women workers, declared a woman’s first duty is to her home 
and family. This is one reason, he added, why the Church 
is in favor of a family wage. Obedient to Christ’s law, the 
Catholic Church is “in loyal struggle . . . to guarantee the 
working class the secure and stable condition which other 
classes of people already enjoy, so that the working class 
may enter into and belong to the social community with 
rights equal to those of its other members.” 

> The Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Bos- 
ton, hopes to establish a leper colony in the Bahamas. He has 
been asked, according to Religious News Service, by the 
Bishop of Nassau to found such a colony, similar to one in 
the British East Indies. 

P A call for “religious people of America” to awaken to 
their moral responsibility and urge the Federal Government 
to send more food and fuel to the stricken peoples of Europe 
was issued by “Food for Freedom,” after a Washington meet- 
ing in which 85 national organizations took part. The Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women was among the religious 
groups represented. 

> The consensus of informed religious circles in Washington, 
says Religious News Service, is that the Army and Navy’s 
plan for compulsory peacetime universal military training 
does not stand a chance of passage in Congress. Religious 
opposition constitutes the real obstacle to the plan, whose 
advocates, however, have not yet admitted defeat. 

Pin his third pastoral since the Armistice, Archbishop 
Groeber of Freiburg, quoted by NCWC News Service, 
strongly indicted the Nazi educational policies. Declaring 
that youth were torn from the family on the strength of the 
claim they belonged first to the nation, the Archbishop says 
militarization and Germanization of the younger generation 
was the real purpose of all educational policies instituted by 
the Nazis. 

> The Benedictines plan to erect a new abbey at Benet Lake, 
on the Wisconsin-Illinois boundary. The monastery is to 
have a school for missionaries and a large press devoted to 
Catholic literature. It will conduct activities through lec- 
tures, radio, study-clubs, popular libraries, reading-rooms 
and correspondence centers. W. J. G. 
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THE SURRENDER OF JAPAN 
COL. CONRAD H. LANZA 


THERE IS A GENERAL BELIEF that Japan’s offer of 
surrender, which was made on August 10, was brought about 
by the explosion of the two atomic bombs—one on August 6 
and one on August 9—and by the entry of Russia into the 
war on August 8. If this were so, the surrender was hastily 
decided upon. 

Facts now available indicate that, on the contrary, sur- 
render had been under preparation for some time before the 
exciting events of early August. The atomic bomb and 
Russia’s action undoubtedly hastened the end, but it appears 
to have been coming anyway within a relatively short time. 

On June 1 of this year President Truman, in his speech 
before Congress, announced the intention of the United 
States to apply relentless and increasing pressure to Japan by 
sea, air and land. Okinawa was then about to fall. However, 
aot awaiting the entire conquest of that island base, Ameri- 
can Air Forces had already commenced heavy bombing of 
the west part of the Japanese home islands. At the same time 
our superbombers, flying from Iwo against central Japan, 
caused great damage, especially by incendiary bombs. Jap- 
anese cities are mostly constructed of wood and light mate- 
rials and burn quickly and completely. 

Ordinarily the Japanese reaction at home would be hard 
to determine. It is still far from complete, but some evidence 
has been received from a Japanese source. Hsien Nan-kuang, 
a native of Formosa, is described as a leading rebel against 
the Japanese rule. In our language he might be classified as 
a leader of the underground. By reason of his business he 
occasionally went to China and from that country, at the 
beginning of August, he made a report which was appar- 
ently a summary of information secured by his agents. 

Reports of a single witness—and particularly of a secret 
agent—are always to be accepted with caution. Though 
Hsien’s report cannot yet be thoroughly checked, as far as 
corroboration is presently available the account is accurate. 
This leads to a strong probability that the remainder may 
be substantiated later. 


THe Empress Acts 


Hsien states that the Empress, apparently impressed by 
President Truman’s speech and the course of the war, was 
anxious for peace. She induced the Imperial Household Min- 
ister, Tsuneo Matsudaira, to back her plans. Matsudaira is 
well acquainted with the United States and with Great 
Britain, for he has been Ambassador to both those countries. 
His daughter, educated in Washington while her father was 
stationed there, later married Prince Chichibu, brother of 
the Emperor. This relationship, and his own extended career, 
put Matsudaira in close touch with the Emperor. He was, in 
fact, the manager of the Imperial private fortune. According 
to Hsien, Matsudaira, in order to promote the peace policy, 
resigned as a member of the Cabinet. Just what he then did 
is not yet known. 

The Japanese Premier at the time was Admiral Baron 
Suzuki, a cold-blooded individual. In February, 1934, when 
Japanese militarists attempted to assassinate the current Pre- 
mier and effect a violent change of government, Suzuki was 
Grand Chamberlain. As such he also was picked for assassina- 
tion. The assassins arrived at his house and spent some time 
explaining why they were going to kill him. Suzuki listened 
attentively, but did not say much. When the spokesman for 
the assassins had completed his explanation, Suzuki asked if 
he had anything more to say. Upon receiving a negative 
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reply, Suzuki replied: “Then, go ahead and shoot.” He was 
shot and left for dead. But Suzuki was not dead. Assistance 
reached him in time, and he recovered. 

On June 8, Suzuki in a radio address replied to President 
Truman, breathing defiance. How much of this he meant is 
unknown. He admitted that the situation was critical and 
that there were difficulties in transportation, as well as a 
shortage of food—troubles caused by the bombing cam- 
paign, which sank all vessels, making water transportation 
impossible and railroad traffic precarious due to blown-up 
bridges and locomotives. Truck transportation was imprac- 
ticable, as there are few trucks in Japan, and gasoline was 
wanting. Also, Japanese roads are narrow and not suitable 
for heavy motor vehicles. 

On June 18, General H. H. Arnold, chief of our Air 
Forces, broadcast a speech from Manila, in words that indi- 
cated it was intended for Japan. He stated that bombing 
would continue until nothing would be left of Japan; all 
cities would be destroyed; no industries would remain. Other 
American generals talked openly of what the Air Force 
would do. Our bombers were releasing, about this date, 3,000 
tons of bombs at a time, and the Japanese were told that 
this rate would be increased, with 10,000-ton bombings 
continuing without intermission night and day. 

This fearful program of destruction was actually under 
way. City after city was disappearing in fire and flames; the 
people were killed; the number rendered homeless, according 
to a Japanese report, was over four millions at the end of 
June. 


ELpER STATESMEN CONVENE 


As conditions in Japan become increasingly critical, Pre- 
mier Suzuki convened the Elder Statesmen on June 28 to 
decide what should be done. (As the name implies, the Elder 
Statesmen are past Premiers and certain other retired dis- 
tinguished officials. Some members of the Imperial family 
usually sit with them.) 

There are two accounts of what happened at the June 28 
meeting, one by Hsien and one broadcast by Domei, the 
Japanese news agency. According to the latter, it was de- 
cided to go on with the war. To carry out this plan, indus- 
tries were to be transferred to Manchukuo, although how 
this could be done in the absence of transportation, they ad- 
mitted, was an unsolved problem. In view of the great loss 
of life in cities being bombed, all cities were to be abandoned 
and the people sent to the interior. As Japan could no longer 
send assistance to its forces overseas, these were instructed to 
shift for themselves and do the best possible. It seems prob- 
able that this account is correct as far as it goes, but the 
decisions made were forced, some of them mere hopes and 
mere temporary measures. 

The second account is given by Hsien. He states that 
Suzuki opened the meeting by explaining that he had reason 
to believe that Russia would declare war at an early date. 
What else he said is not recorded. Neither is there any report 
as to what Matsudaira presented for consideration. But some 
strong proposal was made by some one as to surrender. The 
Elder Statesmen considered this, and approved of it to the 
extent of directing that a peace bid be submitted to the 
Potsdam Conference, through Russia. This much of Hsien’s 
account is corroborated by the Russian Declaration of War 
of August 8, which mentions having received from Japan a 
request for a peace. This proposal, sent through the Japanese 
Ambassador at Moscow, Naotake Sato, must have been pre- 
sented to Stalin before he left for the Potsdam Conference, 
which began July 17. What the bid was has not yet been 
made public. 











President Truman has since disclosed that vast prepara- 
tions for a vigorous campaign against Japan were completed 
at Potsdam. In his speech in the House of Commons on 
August 16, Mr. Churchill stated that it had been expected 
the United States would lose a million men in that war, and 
the British Empire another half million. Mr. Churchill also 
stated that it was on July 17, when information was re- 
ceived about the successful test of the atomic bomb, that a 
decision was made then to use it on Japan. Apparently 
neither President Truman nor Mr. Churchill at that time 
believed that the atomic bomb would make unnecessary an 
invasion of the Japanese homeland. They went ahead with 
the invasion plans. On July 26, the Potsdam Declaration 
called on Japan to surrender unconditionally on the basis of 
the Cairo Declaration, or else submit to prompt and utter 
destruction. The Cairo Declaration demanded the surrender 
by Japan of all territory held by her other than the four 
main islands. The threat of “utter and prompt destruction” 
was interpreted at the time as a rhetorical expression, as 
news of the new atomic bomb had not become known. Japan 
also interpreted it in that sense. 

The burning of Japanese cities had now so increased that 
there was indeed utter destruction. Bombings had become 
almost a daily thing, being interrupted only by occasional 
stormy weather. The amount of bombs dropped in one day 
was now around 6,000 tons—and was increasing. Since mid- 
July a combined American and British naval fleet had op- 
erated off North Honshu, and begun shelling the coast cities 
and industrial establishments while its thousands of planes 
ravaged the interior. These fleet activities extended to Hok- 
kaido, the northernmost main island; no part of Japan was 
safe from the constant bombing and shelling. 


SECOND CONVENTION OF ELDERS 


Premier Suzuki thereupon re-convened the Elder States- 
men. Hsien’s account of this meeting says it was held after 
July 18, on the date which, he says, saw the final destruction 
of the Japanese Navy by American and British planes. This 
final blow really fell on July 28, and Hsien’s report makes 
no sense if July 18 is accepted as the date of the Elder 
Statesmen’s meeting, whereas it fits in well with other estab- 
lished facts if it is assumed that the date was July 28. From 
what subsequently happened it seems that the meeting was 
held about July 30 or 31. 

The Elder Statesmen were confronted with the failure of 
their peace proposal; they were not even certain that Mar- 
shal Stalin had really presented it at the Potsdam Conference. 
The American State Department had denied, towards the 
end of July, that any peace proposals had been received from 
Japan. This denial might be explained on the ground that 
what had happened at Potsdam was not known at the State 
Department’s offices in Washington until after the confer- 
ence had closed. 

The Potsdam Declaration was clear as to the only terms 
which the Allies would accept. Russia’s preparation for 
attack on Manchukuo could hardly have escaped notice by 
the Japanese intelligence services. The Japanese Navy no 
longer existed; the Air Force was reduced to a small force. 
Transportation and food difficulties had not been solved; on 
the contrary, they were worse than ever. The general posi- 
tion of Japan was materially inferior to what it had been 
when the Elder Statesmen had first met at the end of June. 

The Emperor was not present at the conference, but his 
brother, Prince Chichibu, the son-in-law of Matsudaira, was. 
The Empress did not appear in person, but her views as to 
the necessity for surrender were presented by some one. (It 
may well have been Matsudaira, an accomplished diplomat. ) 


Everything indicates that the Empress, while remaining be- 
hind the scene, was a prime mover in the decision to surren- 
der. Whether the Emperor guided her and was himself di- 
rectly responsible is uncertain, but probable. 

The Elder Statesmen, according to Hsien’s account, de- 
cided that as the expected war with Russia had not yet com- 
menced, an additional bid for peace should be submitted 
through the same channel as before—the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor at Moscow. They decided to acknowledge they were 
beaten and admit their willingness to surrender, accepting 
the Cairo Declaration with the following reservations: 1) 
continuation of their Emperor as head of their government; 
2) the right to maintain an army and navy, but restricted 
in size as might be approved of by the Allies; 3) the reten- 
tion of Korea and Formosa as essential to economic survival. 
War criminals designated by the Allies would commit 
suicide. 

There is no report as yet as to the fate of this proposal. 
Whether Marshal Stalin received it and, if so, what he did 
about it, is yet to be disclosed. It may have hastened Rus- 
sia’s entry into the war. As Japan did not ask to retain 
Manchukuo, there is a possibility that it was offered to Rus- 
sia, provided Russia would secure for Japan a right to Korea 
and Formosa. 

Russia seems to have made an answer of some kind, for 
the Elder Statesmen met for the last time on August 8 to 
prepare a new message for Moscow’s consideration. What the 
message may have been is yet unknown, for it was never put 
through to Moscow. It was delivered to the Russian Ambas- 
sador at Tokyo on August 9 but, as the war with Russia had 
already commenced, radio transmission between the two 
countries had been broken and nothing went through. 

The meeting of August 8 was the critical one. The Elder 
Statesmen then knew about the first atomic bomb, which 
fell on Hiroshima. They did not know about Russia’s dec- 
laration of war, which had been made at Moscow after 8 
p.m., August 8 (3 a.m., August 9, in Tokyo). On August 9, 
the second atomic bomb fell on Nagasaki. It seems to have 
been enormously destructive, but considerably less so than 
the one at Hiroshima. This did not alter the fact that Japan’s 
condition was desperate. Next day, August 10, Japan sub- 
mitted through Switzerland her final bid for peace, in which 
she dropped two of her former reservations, keeping only 
that one relating to her Emperor. 


BROADCAST OF SURRENDER OFFER 


Japan did not trust to secret negotiations. She had gotten 
nowhere in the efforts made through Marshal Stalin, not a 
word of which had been allowed to appear in the Allied press. 
To prevent this happening again, Japan broadcast her Au- 
gust 10 surrender offer as soon as it had been determined 
upon. Everybody thereupon learned about it before the 
official copy had been delivered at Washington; this forced 
the subsequent negotiations to be conducted openly. As is 
well known, the Allies agreed to accept the Japanese offer 
with its one reservation, and the surrender on those terms 
was accepted on August 14. 

It can now be seen that Japan’s internal condition in June 
of this year was very bad, and it grew rapidly worse. The 
peace party, which made its first move early in June, finally 
succeeded after six weeks of conferences in which the Im- 
perial family had a major part. The atomic bomb and Rus- 
sia’s attack were incidents—powerful but not decisive. 

The success won by the Allies was caused by the terrific 
bombing of a country whose population was densely crowd- 
ed into a comparatively small space—Japan is about the 
same size as California. Only 15 per cent of its territory is 
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reasonably level, and in this restricted space 72,000,000 
people are crowded together. Bombing such congested cen- 
ters must have caused an unexampled loss of life and prop- 
erty. 

The victory properly belongs to the Air Forces of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps who together undertook the 
bombing. It belongs to the Army and Marine Corps who 
seized Iwo and Okinawa, from which the planes operated 
against Japan. It belongs to the men of the Navy who made 
it possible for the ground and air forces to reach the vicinity 
of Japan. Above all, it belongs to those thousands of Ameri- 
cans—and some British—who fought and died to win the 
war which may well be the beginning of a new era. 


ON GIVING ONE'S WORD 


ABOUT RELIEF 
HAROLD C. GARDINER 
PERHAPS I’M NOT as happy as a housewife over the end 


of rationing, but in my minor way I do rejoice. I rejoice for 
myself, for the propect of steaks at will is a rather fascinat- 
ing one; I rejoice for families and for the shoppers for 
families. The long, weary-footed lines of women lined up 
before the butcher and the baker will soon, we are prom- 
ised, be a thing of memory; the bulging handbags will 
shortly bulge with only their ordinarily bewildering peace- 
time impedimenta, unmixed with vari-colored ration stamps. 
All in all, the prospect of rationless living pleases. 

But in our pleasure there creeps in, or ought to, the cor- 
roding little suspicion of a doubt, and the more we think 
about it, the more the doubt becomes a feeling of shame. For 
it is a shameful thing to pledge one’s word and not fulfil it; 
the shame is all the more deplorable when the pledged word 
concerns such a serious matter as life and death. And the 
United Nations, with this nation prime among them, have 
given their pledged word on a matter of life and death to 
millions in lands the war has laid waste—and to date that 


word has not been kept. 


THE PROMISE 


When the United Nations representatives gathered at the 
White House on November 9, 1943, and signed the agree- 
ment that established the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, each of the forty-four member 
nations pledged itself to this plan of financing UNRRA: 
1) each member nation whose territory has not been invaded 
shall contribute supplies or foreign exchange, or both, equal 
in value to approximately one per cent of its national income 
for the year ending June 30, 1943; 2) all nations—whether 
invaded or not—are requested to contribute a specified per- 
centage of the administrative expenses of UNRRA. 

Now the simple fact is that after two years no nation has 
put at the disposal of UNRRA the funds or supplies thus 
pledged. The administrative expenses have been shared, but 
supplies or funds for their purchase have never been forth- 
coming to the extent necessary if UNRRA is to function at 
top efficiency. It is quite true that even had the pledged sup- 
plies and funds been immediately and completely available 
from the first, shortages of shipping space, lack of trans- 
portation and other bottlenecks would still have hampered 
UNRRA’s work, as in fact they did. But the truth remains 
that the United Nations’ pledge has thus far remained un- 
fulfilled, with the lamentable result that now, when ships, 
trains, ports are being relieved of the strains of war, UN- 
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RRA is short of funds that could immediately be put to use. 

It is quite true, also, that the United States has come 
closest to keeping its word. We have contributed $793 mil- 
lion, plus $7 million for administrative expenses; but our 
total pledge was $1,350,000,000. Other nations have fallen 
short of their pledges to an even greater extent. It is little 
wonder, then, that Mr. Herbert H. Lehman, Director Gen- 
eral, speaking at the current London meeting of the agency’s 
council, has some sharp words to say “of the disappointments 
UNRRA had undergone when it promised in good faith to 
furnish certain types of foodstuffs and other supplies to a 
particular area and then found that its suppliers [the mem- 
ber nations] did not live up to their word.” 

This had been the embarrassing situation even before the 
end of the Pacific war. With only (and what a gigantic 
“only” it is!) Europe to be succored, the nations of the 
world who freely and humanely embarked on a program of 
relief have thus far simply welshed on a solemn pledge. With 
vast areas and multitudes of the Far East now falling under 
the scope of UNRRA, any further failure to furnish sup- 
plies to our promised capacity will allow starvation a wider 
grip on the peoples of the world. 

There is, I fear, a national cynicism, as well as a personal 
one, about the whole vast problem of relief. Russia, for ex- 
ample, as an invaded nation is not subject to furnishing 
supplies to UNRRA; she has, on the contrary, requested 
relief to the extent of $700 million. Well and good, if 
UNRRA determines that she needs it; but when we read 
that a motion-picture official has learned from several “‘very 
reliable sources” that the Russians are offering to finance the 
construction of theatres in many countries, and to this end 
“are holding out extremely lenient, long-term loans, with the 
proviso that the theatre owners devote fifteen per cent of 
their programs to Soviet pictures” (italics supplied), it 
makes us wonder a bit. Does Russia really need the huge 
sum? Will it, if granted, perhaps be channeled not into relief, 
but into some form of propaganda similar to this motion- 
picture strategy? 

National readiness, of which the above may be some indi- 
cation, to play fast and loose with relief and consequently 
with the human beings who depend on it, has been shown 
before, as, for example, in political considerations which 
hampered UNRRA services in Greece and Poland. Against 
this national callousness Mr. Lehman and his associates have 
been laboring mightily, and their latest bid for help—in the 
form of a plea that the nations will make available to them 
surplus war supplies, such as trucks—seems to be making 


good headway. 


THE PERFORMANCE 


But the fact still remains that this nation—and many 
another nation—has made committments that have not been 
honored. How much more worthy of Christian civilization 
is the action of Church authorities in Northern Italy, who 
have supplied to the Vatican Mission working for dispos- 
sessed persons in Germany and Austria personnel and sup- 
plies from their own desperately needy land. We should have 
been more Christianly civilized, too, had we been thinking 
less of a speedy return to normal food supplies, and more of 
living up to the pledge we have solemnly made to the starv- 
ing of the world. 

There ought to be, in all decency, less rejoicing over the 
end of rationing when we ponder the fact that while we are 
now to have our usual 3,800-calory diet in all its pre-war 
unrestricted forms, we can still read letters like the one in 
the New York Times for August 17, which describes graphi- 
cally the results of the 800-calory diet of the Yugoslavs. 











Well, our sober consideration will not bring rationing 
back. Perhaps we can supply the starving of Europe even 
without rationing. We cannot supply them without living 
up to our pledge. That our word has been given, that mil- 
lions of people in Europe have taken it seriously, pathetically 
seriously, that we can even at this late date make it good— 
these are facts that our Government must face. Having 
faced them, it can bring its influence to bear on the other 
member nations of UNRRA, to the end that the flow of 
promised supplies may go out in full flood, over the now 
freer waterways and highways of a world at peace, for the 
relief of that human misery we have promised to help. 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: I 
B. L. MASSE AND C. W. ANROD 


(Continued from last week.) 
AS DISTINGUISHED from “disputes of rights,” which 


arise over the specific terms of a statute or contract already 
in force, “disputes of interests” have their origin in the 
terms to be included in a new collective bargaining agree- 
ment. They are controversies over the wages, hours and 
working conditions which should be adopted for the future 
and written into a new contract. 

The parties may feel that their “moral” or “natural” 
rights are at stake, but there is no legal question involved 
which can be decided on the basis of a statutory or contrac- 
tual right. For example, if a union asks for a wage increase 
in order to bring the workers’ income up to what is known 
as a “living wage,” any fair-minded man will be inclined to 
grant the union’s demand upon moral and social grounds, 
but no court of law has jurisdiction over such a case. 

The determination of wages, hours and working condi- 
tions to be included in a new contract contains quasi-legis- 
lative elements which cannot be dealt with by the courts. 
In other words, the handling of “disputes of interests” is 
outside the legal field. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION BOARD 


Now, in our peacetime industrial-relations setup, there 
exists no governmental agency, apart from the National 
Mediation Board provided for in the Railway Labor Act of 
1934, for dealing effectively with “disputes of interests.” 
There exists here a lawless vacuum in which, apart from the 
activities of the Federal Conciliation Service, labor and man- 
agement are forced to settle their controversies by naked 
economic force. We propose that this vacuum be filled, as it 
has been for the railroad industry, by the creation of a 
Federal Mediation Board. 

The jurisdiction of the Mediation Board would not over- 
lap that of the labor courts, described last week, any more 
than the jurisdiction of the National Mediation Board en- 
croaches on the preserves of the Railroad Adjustment Board. 
Under the Railway Labor Act “disputes of rights” are clearly 
distinguished from “disputes of interests,” and the Supreme 
Court has recognized this distinction. In Elgin, Joliet, and 
Eastern Railway Co. v. G. W. Burley, et al., the Court 
found that 


. the differences between disputes over grievances 
and disputes concerning the making of collective agree- 
ments is traditional in railway labor affairs. It has as- 
sumed large importance in the Railway Labor Act of 


1934, substantively and procedurally. It divides the jur- 
diction and functions of the Adjustment Board from 
those of the Mediation Board, giving them their distinct 
characters. 
If further clarification of the jurisdictions of the proposed 
labor courts and Federal Mediation Board, based on the dis- 
tinction between “disputes of rights” and “disputes of in- 
terests,”” is necessary, this could be supplied by the labor- 
management conference projected by President Truman. 


QUESTIONS OF SCOPE 


The conference would have to consider, also, three other 
questions related to the establishment of a Federal Mediation 
Board. Would the Board’s jurisdiction be governed by a 
broad or a narrow interpretation of the commerce clause in 
Article I, Section 8, of the Constitution? Would the Board 
be free to deal with all “disputes of interests,” and to deal 
with them according to its own wisdom and discretion? 
Or should Congress limit its scope and write definite direc- 
tives and policies into legislation? Finally, what legal powers 
should the Board possess? 

With respect to the jurisdiction of the Mediation Board, it 
seems to us that it should be as large as is legally possible. 
The pattern set by the National Labor Relations Act, and 
by various decisions of the Supreme Court on the “affecting 
commerce” clause of the Act, can readily be used as a guide. 
It should be remembered that even if the Board’s jurisdiction 
is thus liberally interpreted, many businesses will still not be 
subject to it. The small number of State Labor Relations 
Acts, complementing the coverage of the Wagner Act, offers 
no great hope that the States will remove these businesses 
from the “lawless vacuum” mentioned above. If industrial 
peace is the goal, the coverage of the Federal Board should 
be as wide as possible. 

The scope of the proposed Board’s activities, as well as its 
freedom to determine policy, are extremely complex and 
difficult questions. It was the failure of the labor-manage- 
ment conference called by the late President Roosevelt after 
Pearl Harbor to agree on the scope of the National War 
Labor Board’s activities that caused many of WLB’s worst 
headaches. Should the Mediation Board be permitted to deal 
with any question customarily a matter of collective bar- 
gaining, such as, for example, the closed shop? Or should its 
field be limited? If it is granted a free field, should Congress 
determine its policies, at least on some of the more funda- 
mental relations between labor and management? Then, too, 
should the Board be subject to directives from higher ad- 
ministrative authorities, such as the Secretary of Labor, or 
be independent of them, like the Courts? 

The latter question was the subject of extensive delibera- 
tions in the West Coast Airframe case, decided by the War 
Labor Board on March 3, 1945. There are many pros and 
cons to these questions, and the conference would need to 
study and clarify them. 

As regards the legal power of a postwar Mediation Board, 
it is sufficient te say that it is just that—a mediation board 
and not an agency for compulsory arbitration. We have 
already stated our opposition to compulsory arbitration of 
“disputes of interests” and our warm approval of voluntary 
arbitration. We should like to emphasize this here by stating 
that the proposed Mediation Board ought to have no power 
to act if and when the parties are bound by previous agree- 
ment to submit their dispute to arbitration. The less need 
there is for the Government to interfere with industrial 
relations, the better it is. Any labor law contemplated by 
Congress should make all possible provisions to strengthen, 
encourage and enforce voluntary arbitration agreements. But 
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the Mediation Board should not have the power to impose 
its recommendations on the parties to a dispute. 

From this it follows that the right to strike or to lock-out 
would not be destroyed by the proposed Mediation Board. 

What legal powers, then, should the Board have? 

In the first place, it ought to be empowered to investigate 
any and all “disputes of interests,” either on its own motion 
or at the request of either party to the controversy. This 
would include the power to hold public hearings, to compel 
the appearance of the parties, to subpoena witnesses and to 
demand the production of documents. 

In the second place, it would have the right to make and 
publish its recommendations for a peaceful solution of the 
dispute. These publications would constitute a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on the adjudication of industrial 
disputes. 

Finally, it would have the power to enforce a “cooling 
off” period, which would be brief and limited, to enable it to 
investigate the dispute and make recommendations. The 
right to strike or to lock-out, it must be remembered, is not 
a right to destroy. It is the right to use economic force when 
every reasonable effort to achieve a justified aim has been 
made and has failed, and when the possible good to be 
achieved outweighs the evil to the community. It is the last 
and not the first means to correct an injustice. Hence, it 
does not seem unreasonable to require the parties to a dispute 
to maintain the status quo for a limited time until the 
Board has a chance to work for a just and peaceful settle- 
ment. If, however, either party does not see its way clear to 
accept the recommendations of the Mediation Board, it 
would not be prohibited from resorting to economic force. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 


A few words may be said about the organizational and 
procedural set-up of a postwar Mediation Board. 

It seems that the present organization of the War Labor 
Board—that is, various Regional Boards and one National 
Board—is satisfactory and can easily be carried over into the 
postwar period. 

The procedures of the Board should be as streamlined as 
possible. They should be free from formalities, yet still be 
sufficiently formal to preserve the official character of the 
Board and to guarantee a careful and impartial investigation. 
In other words, they should provide for a speedy but fair 
disposition of the cases. 

As a matter of principle, the same members of the Board 
who hear a case ought also to make the recommendations. 
The procedure generally followed by the present War Labor 
Board, namely, to assign dispute cases to a hearing officer or 
to a panel for investigation and recommendation, but to 
leave the decision of the cases to Board members who never 
saw or heard the parties, does not seem advisable or practi- 
cal. Nowhere is the factor of personal contact with the 
parties more vital in determining the issues than ix is in the 
field of industrial relations. Furthermore, the use of an inter- 
mediary hearing officer or panel may easily, and often does, 
lead to undesirable delays. 


PERSONNEL OF BoarRD » 


A final point may be mentioned briefly, to wit, the com- 
position of postwar labor agencies, especially of a Mediation 
Board such as we have described. 

There are practically no neutral observers to the indus- 
trial struggle. Industry, labor and the public are all affected 
by it. Since this is so, justice and equity would seem to 
postulate that this three-fold interest be reflected in the 
composition of agencies dealing with industrial disputes. 
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Although the idea of tri-partite industrial-adjustment 
agencies is comparatively new in the United States, it has 
proved its worth during the war, as Dr. George W. Taylor, 
WLB Chairman, recently testified. By its very nature, it 
strengthens the reputation and moral authority of any 
agency dealing with industrial disputes. After all, the final 
outcome in any dispute between workers and employers de- 
pends largely on the support of public opinion, at least in 
democratic countries. An employer or union which would 
refuse to consider seriously the recommendations of a tri- 
partite agency composed of members representing labor, in- 
dustry and the public would likely lose the sympathy of the 
public and endanger its own cause. The tri-partite board is 
a fine example of democracy in action in industrial relations. 

Much is being said and done these days with respect to 
postwar industrial relations, but no workable blueprint has 
yet emerged. We are suspicious of a great deal of the legis- 
lation passed by the several States during the war; we are 
equally dubious about the approach associated with the 
names of Senators Ball, Burton and Hatch. We do not be- 
lieve that anything will be gained by watering down the 
Wagner Act, or by writing too many restrictions into law. 
Collective bargaining on a large scale is a relatively new 
phenomenon in this country and it must be given a chance 
to grow in a spirit of freedom. Similarly, the union move- 
ment is largely a child of the past decade and needs time to 
achieve maturity. Sympathy is called for at least as much 
as discipline. For the present, the imperative need is not for 
a complete and detailed blueprint but for a workable plan 
to minimize industrial “disputes of rights” and “disputes of 
interests.” This the authors of these papers have tried to 
supply. 


RAY OF HOPE 


IN GERMANY 
A PARATROOP CHAPLAIN 


TRUE to his pagan, military code, the SS officer was a full 
Nazi even in defeat. He was haughty, even truculent, and 
stayed with his SS men apart from the amorphous mob of 
German Wehrmacht prisoners. When casually asked by an 
American soldier how he felt about the defeat, he did not 
accept the role of a prisoner being questioned; he lectured: 
“You Americans have not won. You are only deceiving 
yourselves. We have suffered a defeat but we shall rally again 
and beat you in another war. You think you have crushed 
us, but we will show you one day that we have not been 
completely defeated.” 

Furthermore, when shown pictures of concentration-camp 
victims, he showed no sorrow, no sympathy. It was a re- 
grettable necessity. This callousness so infuriated an old sol- 
dier that he threatened the SS officer with his M1 rifle. 

“You wish to kill me? Why certainly you can,” he said, 
as he theatrically opened his overcoat and stood erect. “I am 
your prisoner of war and you can do with me what you 
wish. I am not at all afraid to die and you cannot frighten 
me.” 

He was playing the same role in defeat that he had played 
before and during the war. He was not only playing it out 
to the bitter end of the tragedy, but even after it. His unit 
had surrendered, together with a whole army, five days be- 
fore V-E day. He was not a part of the ultra-fanatical SS 
groups sent for the mythical last stand in the south of Ger- 
many—he was simply a typical SS officer. He had been proud 














before the war, courageous and cruel in the war, sullen and 
haughty when captured. One unknown thing about his 
character remained—how will he be in national defeat? 
He had seemed to answer that by his conduct and it seemed 
to leave no room for optimism. 

About two weeks later, after all the German prisoners 
had been located in camps, I received a request to say a Mass 
for the SS camp. I had been busy arranging Mass for the 
other German camps and, impressed by my past experiences 
with the SS, had thought of them only in terms of long, 
era-like missionary endeavor; SS men had been practically 
forbidden to attend any religious services. Agreeably sur- 
prised but a trifle incredulous, I promised to say Mass for 
them on Sunday afternoon at 4:15. 

There were about 1,800 men in the camp, many of them 
former members of the Latvian and Flemish Legions, men 
recruited to fight exclusively against the Russians and not 
against the Western Allies. But all were Waffen-SS, soldier- 
SS as distinguished from the SS who were used only for 
guarding concentration camps and like institutions. 

At four o’clock I arrived at the SS camp. A Lieutenant 
Colonel waited, drawn up at “braced” attention. “All is 
ready for Catholic worship,” he snapped, as though giving 
an order. SS discipline is the quintessence of military disci- 
pline and, now that the SS had lost its military power, it was 
clinging more desperately to its discipline as the last remnant 
of its former greatness. We set off at a crisp pace through 
the camp, and shortly came to the site selected for Mass. 


FROZEN “ATTENTION” 


About 650 men were drawn up in a rigid formation. As 
we approached, they froze in an even greater degree of atten- 
tion. This rigidity was the complete opposite to what I 
wished, so I asked the Lieutenant Colonel to put them at rest. 
They snapped to a rest position that was scarcely less rigid. 
Still unsatisfied, I turned my attention to preparing for 
Mass. 

There was no altar, no table for an altar. It soon devel- 
oped that they had been away from Catholicism so long that 
they had, for the moment, forgotten that an altar was 
needed. 

A quick order sent two men headlong for a table-altar. 
This gave me an opportunity to reduce this formation of 
icicles to something that resembled humanity. Knowing the 
German penchant for singing during Mass, I asked in a loud 
voice: “Who will volunteer to lead the singing?” 

There was an uneasy shuffle, but no one dared to break 
the formation and respond informally. The Lieutenant Col- 
onel took over, sent two men along the formation collect- 
ing data from the men who had had choir work. Soon three 
candidates were selected and presented; they reported to me 
as though they were volunteers for a military mission. One 
was elected. That gave us a choirmaster but it did not give 
us any appreciable break in the formation. 

By this time the table or altar was set up and I prepared 
for Mass. Fortunately, a strong breeze was blowing. This 
was an excellent excuse for me to order all the men to form 
a close semi-circle around the altar to act as a windbreak. 
There is no order or military formation designed for such a 
purpose and so the men had to break formation and assemble 
in a tight arc around the altar. 

At last we had a congregation instead of a military forma- 
tion. 

I asked for volunteers to serve Mass and, after much hesi- 
tation, two came forward—a German and a young Flemish 
fellow, a member of the Flemish Legion. They had once 
been altar boys but practically their only remembrance of 


their duties was that they were to stand at some distance 
behind the priest. 

Mass was begun. The choirmaster led the men in a very 
shaky rendition of a hymn. Voices would sing a well remem- 
bered line strongly and then would trail off into silence; the 
hymn would be rescued by those who had started falteringly 
but who had gradually regained their memory. The choir- 
master, true to the duty of his profession, sang bravely even 
when he had forgotten the words and music. Once a choir- 
master, always a choirmaster. 


THAW 


After the Gospel, I announced that the Mass was being 
offered for their fallen comrades and for their families. The 
older men began to show emotion which, as ever, spread to 
all ages and ranks. I seized this opportunity to give a little 
sermon: “I speak to you as a Catholic priest who is also a 
Paratroop Chaplain. We have seen your courage in battle. 
We hope that you who have given an example of strength in 
battle will give an example of courage in re-building a peace- 
ful world in Germany. Germany is now in ruins, and her 
future depends on the courage her old soldiers show in creat- 
ing a peaceful Germany. Today is the Feast of Pentecost, the 
Feast which commemorates the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the Apostles when He brought light and strength to 
them. May He descend upon you today with the same gifts. 
God bless you and your families.” 

Everyone present received Holy Communion. They came 
up hesitatingly, as though long unused to receiving, almost 
like converts making their First Communion, but they re- 
ceived with marked devotion. It was a strange sensation to 
give Holy Communion to men in the uniform of a corps 
that had practically forbidden its men ever to enter a church 
while wearing that uniform. Several times my outstretched 
hand almost instinctively recoiled from giving Holy Com- 
munion when my eyes noticed the SS insignia on the collars 
of the uniform. These were the men who would never sur- 
render, who were taken only when seriously wounded, who 
preferred death to capture. I felt a distinct kinship with 
Ananias ministering to the penitent Saul of Tarsus, former 
persecutor of the Church. 

At the end of Mass, as a substitute for the prayers, I 
asked them to sing Grosser Gott, the German equivalent of 
Holy God We Praise Thy Name. It came out full and strong, 
with the gusto that men who have returned to God can give 
—heavy, vibrant tones that rang through the forest like a 
pledge of resurrection for the Church. 

At the end of the hymn there was not a dry eye in the 
crowd, not a shred of haughty bearing, not a suggestion of 
arrogance in that group of SS men who had once been the 
most disciplined and savage soldiers on the Continent, whose 
insignia was the emblem of irreligion and pride. But it was 
the feast of Pentecost, 1945. 





WHO'S WHO 


Cot. Conrap H. Lanza, who analyzed the course of the 
war for AMeRiIca’s readers from August 15, 1942, to 
the day of Japan’s surrender offer, is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Artillery Journal. 

CHarLtes W. ANROD, an economist associated with a pri- 
vate research association, and a member of the Faculty 
of Loyola University, Chicago, has had many years: of 
experience in industrial relations. 

W. Norris Crarkg, S.J., following his theological studies 
at Woodstock College, is an Assistant Editor of Theo- 
logical Studies. 

Sister M. TuHecta, S. C., teaches English at Seton Hill 
College, Greensburg, Pa. 
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LABOR DAY—1945 


ONE YEAR AGO, with Germany still master of the Euro- 
pean Continent and Japanese power largely intact, Labor 
Day was spent in the forge and on the assembly line. Philip 
Murray, CIO President, and William Green, head of the 
AFL, made statements for the press, as did some of the poli- 
ticians with an eye on the Fall election. But for the most 
part the day passed with a minimum of fanfare. America 
was at war and its soldiers and sailors had no time for a 
holiday. Neither had its workers. 

Today everything is changed. For the first time since 
Pearl Harbor workers can take their legal holiday, for sud- 
denly millions of them have become unemployed. The guns 
are stilled and death no longer screams from the sky. Up and 
down the length and breadth of the land the factories which 
spewed forth instruments of death are idling along, their 
grim task successfully accomplished. Some of them are pre- 
paring to close their doors, and the doors may never be 
reopened. 

There will be, then, no unrestrained rejoicing this year in 
the ranks of organized labor. Not that the nation’s workers 
are sorry that the war is over and the spilling of blood has 
stopped. Their sons and brothers fought and died, also. But 
their joy in the present cannot destroy their memory of the 
past. They have not forgotten that only total war put a stop 
to unemployment, WPA, relief and breadlines. Are these, 
they wonder, to be the bitter fruits of peace? 

The thoughts of workers on this Labor Day, and the plans 
of their leaders, will be colored by this paramount consider- 
ation. Their personal welfare, the welfare of their unions, 
their relations with employers, with the public, with the 
Government, all are conditioned by the general economic 
atmosphere. This is true at any time, but it is especially true 
now as we enter the reconversion period with all its inevi- 
table strain and confusion. If the next few years bring a 
great deal of uncmployment, there will be strife between 
workers and employers, between unions and veterans, be- 
tween the various unions themselves. On the other hand, if a 
high level of production is achieved and maintained, if there 
are plenty of jobs to go around, the unions will have a 
chance, in an atmosphere of relative calm, to consolidate the 
progress made during the war and vindicate their claim to a 
new and constructive place in the nation’s economic life. 

In some respects, organized labor is better prepared today 
to meet the uncertain future than it has ever been in the 
past. Numerically it has never been so strong, with about 
13,000,000 workers paying dues to the AFL, the CIO and 
various independent unions. The treasuries, too, as a result of 
wartime prosperity, are generally in excellent shape, and it 
is a very poor union, indeed, that has not been able these 
past few years to build a fund for future emergencies. Fur- 
thermore, organized labor can now call upon competent 
lawyers and economists to defend its interests in dealings 
with employers and Government agencies. It has professional 
publicists and a highly articulate press. It has friends in high 
places. In short, organized labor stands today, facing the 
future, at the apex of its power. 

But there is another side of the picture which workers 
cannot afford to ignore. It is what we might call the moral, 
the idealistic side. No matter how strong the body of organ- 
ized labor may be, unionism will not survive in the postwar 
world if it loses its soul. While rejoicing, then, this Labor 
Day over the material progress that has been made in recent 
_ years, the organized workers of America might profitably 
devote some time to an examination of conscience. 
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They might inquire whether they have lost any of that 
spirit of fraternity and that thirst for justice which inspired 
them in the first place to organize their unions. They might 
ask themselves whether the division and enmity between the 
AFL and the CIO are compatible with their ideal of brother- 
ly solidarity; whether their leadership is motivated as much 
by a thirst for justice, as for wealth and power. Granted 
that much of the public antagonism toward organized labor 
is based on greed, or ignorance, or biased reporting in the 
daily press, not all of it is. It would be a salutary exercise 
for workers to reflect on the current criticism of the union 
movement and ascertain how much of it is justified. 

We are entering a new and difficult era. In the years to 
come, the country will need a strong, militant, disciplined 
labor movement, a movement devoted to freedom and de- 
mocracy and dedicated to justice and brotherly charity. To 
this noble ideal let the nation’s organized workers reconse- 
crate themselves this Labor Day, 1945. 


FREE FLOW OF NEWS 


WHEN BYRON PRICE hung the “out of business sign” 
on the door of his Washington Office of Censorship, he 
ended a distasteful but efficiently accomplished task and 
marked the end to restrictions which, however necessary, 
had still been irksome to a democratic people. The Presiden- 
tial directive, which Mr. Price was carrying out, ordered the 
end of voluntary censorship of press and radio and freedom 
of international communications, whether by radio, cable 
or other media. 

To date, fourteen nations have followed suit; ten more 
are scheduled to do so soon. The United States is the only 
one of the Big Five to have taken the complete step thus far. 
Great Britain and France will follow soon, but all indica- 
tions point to the sad fact that there is no sign that Soviet 
censorship will be in any way altered. The same intransi- 
gence holds, too, in those countries where Soviet influence is 
dominant—in Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary. 

This is a most unfortunate impasse, for the free circula- 
tion of news among all the nations of the world is indeed 
one of the foundation stones of free government. This truth 
has been insisted on several times in the past months by the 
Sovereign Pontiff; it has been implicit in such American 
stands as our current one of dissatisfaction with the present 
government of Rumania, for how in all conscience shall the 
world know whether free and truly democratic elections 
take place there, so long as the news can be censored at the 
source under exclusively Russian control? 

Again, the lurking dangers of oppression and injustice that 
hide behind a peacetime censorship are shown in the current 
delays in the trial of war criminals to be begun at Nurem- 
berg. Though the four Powers, the United States, Great 
Britain, France and the USSR have agreed that the trials 
shall be open to the press of the world, Russia has not yet 
given to the other three either the names or the whereabouts 
of the persons she is holding for trial—and that despite the 
agreement among the Big Four that all criminals held shall 
be turned over to the international military tribunal. Had 
the press of the world free access into Russia, would it per- 
haps be found that these untried, uncondemned defendants 
have all been quietly liquidated? 

That American suspicions are thus challenged by Russian 
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action, the Soviet Government has only itself to blame. Not 
only is their policy a short-sighted one for a nation which 
professes a supreme desire to be understood; it is beyond that 
a clear violation of some of the USSR’s open pledges. 
Our State Department is on the side of the angels in in- 
sisting that elections in Europe be free and representative of 
the will of the people. Let it now insist, as a prerequisite 
step, that censorship in all lands be relaxed to the extent of 
allowing the press of the world free access to those elections. 


ON PEACE WITH JUSTICE 


EVERYONE, EVERYWHERE, wants peace. Since there 
is no other, we must assume that the worldwide aspiration 
of humanity is for a peace arising out of the establishment 
of a just world order. But right here is the rub—and a 
vexing and ominous rub it is! What is justice, and what are 
its applications in this or that instance? Here we touch the 
most troublesome, because the most fundamental, problem 
in national and international affairs. 

Certainly, as much as anyone else in the world, Catholics 
fervently desire peace. Moreover, Catholics can define the 
justice that must inform a true peace, though we are far 
from certain always as to where this justice is to be found. 
On the other hand, we need not, and do not, assume that 
notions of peace and justice that conflict with our own 
arise always from crass stupidity or malice. We are pro- 
foundly convinced that the only possible means of bringing 
Christian justice into our disunified world is by the pain- 
fully slow, but very solid, way of persuading our opponents 
to an approximation of our ideals, and from that point lead- 
ing on farther and farther with the gathering strength de- 
rived from the fruits that justice always bears to those who 
cultivate it. This means that we must sit down with those 
who disagree with us. With sincerity and diligence we must 
study their claims—and often we shall find that what we 
had hastily called injustice was not really so. To this task 
we must bring intelligence, understanding, great patience 
and charity. This is not softness, but intelligent Christian 
procedure in the political field. Finally—American fillip—it 
pays; it is the only policy proportionate to our hopes for a 
long-time peace. 

It is only too obvious that many are cynical of such a 
policy. What would they have? Isolationism? War with Rus- 
sia? Mass retirement from the world? If so, let them cease 
mere carping and put forward positive arguments in sup- 
port of their position. Let them, above all, put forth some- 
thing that can stand comparison with the real gains that 
have been made toward world peace through the instru- 
mentality of mutual agreement. In the last two weeks alone, 
America and England have strongly insisted upon our con- 
cept of freedom and justice in the Balkans, and our prestige 
and our influence are on the increase throughout Eastern 
Europe. This was made possible through agreements reached 
with Russia. 

Immense problems lie before us. Russia will long be diffi- 
cult to us—as we to her. But if we are not of the childlike 
mind that will settle for nothing less than Utopia, if we 
take a moderate view of human perfection—and perfecti- 
bility—in this world, we shall look to such agencies as the 
United Nations Conference for mankind’s most reasonable 
hope. When that hope fades, clear the decks for Armageddon. 


PARENTS AS TEACHERS 


THIS IS THE TIME when schools take up again their task 
of instructing youth, when Catholic schools will bring to 
youth not only the knowledge of the three R’s but the 
knowledge that is of most worth, the “eminent knowledge 
and love of Jesus Christ, Our Lord.” 

It is often said that the schools fail in their task of educat- 
ing youth. What is perhaps not said often enough is that 
no small part of the failure rests with parents. When Presi- 
dent of Princeton University, Woodrow Wilson startled a 
body of alumni by saying: “Some of you write and ask 
us why we don’t make more of your boys. I will tell you 
the main reason—because they are your boys.” Wilson’s 
plain-spoken reply was not merely a condemnation, it was a 
challenge to parents to take seriously their responsibilities 
for the education of their children. 

What the Church teaches about these responsibilities is 
plain. She holds that the education of children is as much 
an end of marriage as is the procreation of children; that 
parents are the natural and first teachers of their children; 
that upon them rests primarily the duty of caring for the 
physical, intellectual and spiritual welfare of the child, since 
the child is theirs and, as it were, an extension of their per-: 
sonality. Just as no State may deprive parents of their 
rights over their children, so they may never divest them- 
selves of their duties as parents. Teachers and schools simply 
act as their agents, and they communicate to the schools 
for the time some portion of their God-given authority. 

Within the phrase “Parents as Teachers” is implied a 
double round of rights and responsibilities, corresponding 
to the child’s pre-school and school years. 

The first period, when the authority of parents is supreme, 
has a decisive influence. “How early can I begin the educa- 
tion of my child?” asked a parent after a lecture by a noted 
educator. “When will your child be born?” “Born?” 
gasped the mother. “Why, he is already five years old!” 
“My goodness,” he cried, “hurry home; you have already 
lost the best five years.” The early years are that important. 
A child’s habits are well formed by the time he goes to 
school. ‘The parents’ knowledge, patience, consistency and 
example go to shape these habits and form the child’s char- 
acter: to establish obedience in the child, correct his faults, 
guide him toward self-control and self-reliance, stimulate 
his awakening intelligence and most of all—the mother’s 
happy privilege—bring the latent seeds of Divine Grace, the 
gifts of Faith and of the Holy Ghost, to bud in the child. 

The crowning right and duty of parents is to choose the 
proper school for their children. Catholic parents have the 
right under the Constitution and the obligation imposed by 
the Church of choosing a Catholic school. 

What obligations have parent-teachers during the period 
when school education has begun? Years ago, Father Paul 
Blakely answered the question with a set of “Rules for Fond 
Parents.” They are good rules, strictly up to date. Send 
your child to school every day and see that he arrives on 
time. Although he may be an extraordinary boy, insist that 
he follow the regular school program. Talk to him about 
his work at school and let your interest teach him how 
important it is. Don’t take for granted that the teacher 
is always wrong. Call at the school and make the acquaint- 
ance of the teacher and the authorities. If you permit 
Johnny to go to the movies four or five times a week, look 
for nothing but disaster. And remember that while the 
school has Johnny about twenty hours a week, you are sup- 
posed to have him for the remaining 148. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


SAINT THOMAS MORE 
AND THE MEDIEVAL DEVIL 


SISTER M. THECLA 


IT TAKES A FICTION, sometimes, to advertise a truth. 
By the fiction of Screwtape, Mr. Lewis of Oxford recently 
brought to public awareness a somewhat forgotten devil. 
Four centuries before, Saint Thomas More of Oxford and 
the world had performed a like service. For—as even a 
scholar knows—nothing so catches the mind’s eye as the 
bright old figures of allegory and satire; and though More 
writes many a recondite page, he consistently paints the 
machinations of evil with concreteness and gusto. 

More was himself well acquainted with the actuality of 
Screwtapery. He crossed swords openly with the mid-day 
demon of heresy and, while the grim victory of the scaffold 
pended, knew well the night-walking fiend of human respect 
and physical fear. But he writes no personal experience, to 
be discounted for dream-vision by the superior. He describes 
nothing of the terror that—lean, red-faced, black-spotted— 
clutched with its claws the throat of Julian of Norwich. 
The devil that stalks More’s writings is rather a lively folk- 
figure, the wily “straunger” with whom Eve “was content 
to be talkative . . . & wax a proper enterteiner.” It is the 
corporeal nuisance that prances through the medieval man- 
uals and homilies he knew so well. Identified as he was with 
the “new learning,” More nevertheless spots the devil with 
the peculiar realism of the old preachers, whose pungent 
language was still stock-in-trade in the early years of Henry 
VIIL. 

It is common knowledge that in the medieval sermon 
devils are as grotesque as they are ubiquitous. They are like 
animated gargoyles peering and leering from the arches of 
the dim cathedrals. As denounced from the pulpit, they seem 
rather hobogoblins than sinister spirits; rather prankish than 
pernicious; in any case to be tripped up and foiled at their 
own game, however slapstick. They caper about as dogs or 
apes or little black men; they ride off with the fleeing thief, 
perch on the shoulders of ladies who whisper and wink at 
sermon time, coast on the sweeping trains of over-dressed 
dames—and occasionally fall off into the mud. The leading 
devils of the pulpit had names, even, and special charges. 
Drawsheet, for instance, worked hard of a Sunday morning 
to keep as many as possible snugly in bed through Mass- 
time. 

More famous even were the devils of miracle and morality. 
Over the stage strutted the smoke-adorned Tityvillus, dean 
of the imps who cudgelled and bounced their victims into 
hell-mouth, and were themselves ignominiously worsted as 
the play ended. In The Foure PP, John Heywood’s merry 
interlude, the Pardoner relates how he recognized an old 
acquaintance in the porter of hell-gate: 

For oft in the play of Corpus Cristi 
He hath played the devyll at Coventry. 


So the old tradition. And even Tudor intellectualism by 
no means completely rejected it. Saint Thomas More affords 
the most illuminating example of this Renaissance linking 
of old and new. Lawyer and humanist, defender of Greek 
learning and maker of Latin epigrams, More preserves much 
of the naiveté of indigenous religious expression. One 
glimpses the speedy dispatch of the wicked into the trap- 
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doors of the guild platforms in his casual translation from 
the Psalm: ““They leade theyr life in pleasure, and at a poppe, 
down they descende into hell.” In the fine library at Chelsea 
the heavy boards of Lucian and Pliny would rub against 
Erasmus’ great edition of Jerome; the fables of Aesop against 
the Cloud and Hilton’s Scala Perfectionis. Earnestly confut- 
ing Tyndale and Frith and Barnes, the scholarly Chancelor 
stirs a glorious mixture of classical ancients, Church fathers 
and salty English homilists. 

Not uncommonly, then, in More’s English pages the most 
abstruse argument will be followed with a direction to “cast 
it al upon the divels pate.” In the midst of a serious ex- 
hortation to prayer and courage appears the additional bid- 
ding to “smyte the devil in the face with a fyre brond of 
charitie”; whereupon “that fyre of charitie throwen in his 
face, stryketh the devyll sodaynelye so blynde, that he can 
not see where to fasten a stroke on us.” These new heresies, 
More complains, are the “dreggy draught” of Satan’s poi- 
soned barrel, and with Satan their promulgators sit a-quaff- 
ing. The fiend, he continues, cleverly sugars his drink, cov- 
ering the cup a little, and shadowing the color of the en- 
venomed wine until it be drunk down unperceived, More 
continually advises his readers to watch out for the devil’s 
“gynnes,” his “subtil sleights & invencions”—to avoid the 
arrow of pride “shot out of the devils bowe”—to see 
through “the dyvel and hys wiches and necromancers” and 
all their “fruitelesse ostentacion.” 

Nothing better substantiates the reality of More’s debt to 
the English preaching tradition (pointed out signally by the 
late R. W. Chambers) than the variety of his costumes for 
the prince of hell. He simply duplicates the unflattering 
guises in which the old pulpit literature decked the demon. 
Once, for More, he is “the false subtile jugler,” teaching 
young apprentices his odious tricks. Jugglers, popular enough 
among the unscoured at the village wakes, were in no good 
repute with the pulpit. Their magic feats were suspect: “the 
jogoloure, that werkyth by the devyl.” This talent for turn- 
ing sticks into serpents and causing good solid objects to 
vanish away was commonly denounced as “‘obscene.” Here, 
in the art of trickery, was a fitting profession for the father 
of lies! 

The juggler ordinarily had, besides, a troupe of perform- 
ing dogs or monkeys: hence the term “devil’s apes,” espe- 
cially familiar since Chaucer’s Parson so labeled jokers, “‘for 
they maken folk to laughe at hire japerie as folk doon at the 
gawdes of an ape.” The epithet appears to have had strong 
appeal for More. Possibly his own pet monkey, honorably 
sketched by Holbein along with the More family group, was 
a certain reminder! At any rate, More sees some of his 
adversaries as the devil’s ‘“‘very apes, whom he maketh tum- 
ble thorowe the hoope”’; as “most folishe apes that the devill 
hath to tumble afore him & to make him laughe.” Of one in 
particular he says that “the devil hath striken him starke 
blinde, & set him in a corner with a chayne and a clogge, & 
made him his ape to sit there & serve him, & to make him 
sporte, with mocking & mowing.” In some early sermons the 
devil himself becomes the ape; and says the Ancren Riwle: 
““Mocke ye and despise and laugh the old ape to utter scorn, 
through true faith.” 

In the same book, which More evidently knew well, there 
is mention also of “the devil-dog . . . that dangleth about 
thee, and flattereth thee with the fawning of a dog.” Just 
as God has his faithful “hounds,” explains an old sermon, so 




















has the devil his hell-hounds. Satan is once elaborately de- 
scribed as possessor of eight hunting dogs, representing eight 
vices which pursue the several classes of society. More’s ver- 
sion is similar, though he drops the allegory. Asserting the 
impregnable validity of unwritten Catholic tradition he de- 
clares that “all the hel houndes that the devyl hath in hys 
kenell . . . never shall (barke they, bawle thei, never so 
fast) be able to wrest it out.” Fox and bear and ass, other 
often used animal forms for the fiend, likewise appear in 
More. With holy faith and true words, he writes, we can 
ourselves “hawle & halowe out the false fox, and bayte out 
the rugged beare the devyll.” 

Sometimes More briefly dramatizes the evil one. Readers 
of his English treatises know what a characteristic whimsy 
this dramatizising is. Once, for instance, about to produce 
against Tyndale some statement of Origen, More unexpect- 
edly stops to announce that Origen, when asked to testify 
here, “blessed hymself and shanke back and said: he had 
lever go som other way manye a myle then once medle with 
hym [Tyndale].” The ancient then recounts in homely 
speech the abuse he has already met, and swears “by saint 
Simkin” that with Tyndale he will have no more to do. So, 
occasionally, More handles Satan. Elated at the appearance of 
a new heretical book, the fiend is shown boasting it in Purga- 
tory. More pictures him visiting there among the souls, 
“with hys enmyous & envious laughter gnashing the teeth & 
grynning.” 

This picture inevitably brings to mind the beaming lord 
of hell described by Heywood (the young familiarissimus in 
whose writing More is thought to have had a hand): when 
the Pardoner of Foure PP is welcomed in hell by mine host, 
shaking his ears, rolling his eyes, flashing fire from his nos- 
trils, and “gnashynge hys teeth so vaynglorousely.” Else- 
where in More the devil is a kind of petty saboteur, turning 
the grain into cockle the minute God has raised it to good 
height. Writing in prison, More concludes the story of John 
the Baptist’s death with a picture of Herod and Herodias 
sitting in hell, “and to make them sport withall, the devil 
with the damsel daunce in the fyre afore them.” 

The well known weightiness of More seldom goes long 
unrelieved by some merry twist of speech, some handle of 
tangibility to keep it turning. To this end, doubtless, was his 
use of the lively devil-imagery of pulpit and play, as familiar 
to him as the law and philosophy. Keenly eager that his 
vernacular polemics be widely read, he evidently strove to 
make them more popular than pompous. The Satan that he 
would warn against he dressed in the arresting colors of the 
medieval yesteryear. 

But under the fiction dress lurks the fearsome reality that 
Saint Thomas More knew. He bids for a knowing smile at 
the benighted reply of one asked by his confessor if he med- 
dled with sorcery or black magic. “Beleve in the devil quod 
he, nai nai syr I have work ynough to beleve in god, I.” 
Saddened by the tragedies of heresy and schism, More de- 
clares, ““Now in these latter dayes the devill hath broke hys 
chaynes. . . .” Even in the last prison months, his Dialogue 
of Comfort still warns against the malign powers of dark- 
ness. A prosperous, heedless man, he tells, at long last de- 
cided to reform his life: “lest there happe to be such black 
bugges in dede as folke call devilles, whose tormentes he was 
wonte to take for Poetes tales.” 

Among More’s contemporaries, scholar-skeptics already 
spoke lightly of “Poetes tales.” But More, with the Saint’s 
vision, knew better. And sustaining the eloquent, direct 
simplicity of medievalism, he sought for the children of God 
every possible prophylactic against the poison bite of “black 
bugges in dede.” 


BOOKS 


CLEAR HEIGHTS, CLOUDY THOUGHTS 


THe Wuite Tower. By James Ramsey Uliman. J. B. 

Lippincott Co. $3 
“A LITERARY MILESTONE” (presumably because it is 
“a novel of action that is at once a novel of ideas” )—such is 
the modest claim made by the publishers of this book. What 
the ideas in the novel are I am a little hard put to it to state; 
there are some nebulous goings-on about free men being able 
to climb mountains as Nazis cannot, because Nazis have not 
learned to cooperate ; some rambling thoughts about the why 
of the war and what men are fighting for; some meanderings 
about finding interior peace through the physical conquest of 
the mountain peak—but they do not add up to one idea even 
if all heaped together. A novel of ideas is not constructed by 
having the characters ask endless and confused questions; 
there has to be some sort of coherent answer to the questions. 

But, this broadside delivered, it does not follow that here 
is a worthless piece of work. If you like reading at times that 
will have no other claim to fame save a power of description, 
then you will find this much to your taste, for, as you will 
have suspected, it is a novel built around a story of moun- 
tain-climbing. In fact, the climbing of the mountain is the 
whole story. Had Mr. Ullman excised all the cosmic ideolo- 
gies and posturings, he would have given us a breathless 
adventure story of the first rank. 

For Mr. Ullman knows his mountains. He is a climber of 
some repute, and his earlier book, High Conquest, a straight- 
forward story of the great men and deeds of mountaineering, 
showed him at his best. Some of the longer passages of the 
present book are almost as torturous as the inch-meal prog- 
ress of his climbers but, generally speaking, the atmosphere 
of danger, of suspense, of infinite patience in the high peaks 
of the Alps is bracingly done. 

The story around which he has seen fit to weave his de- 
scriptions is that of a young American airman shot down 
over neutral Switzerland. Fortuituously enough, he para- 
chutes to earth just outside the old inn he used to frequent in 
his vacationing days. While waiting for arrangements to be 
made to smuggle him out of the country and back into arms, 
he meets the girl companion of his youthful vacationings and, 
together with her, an Alpine guide, an expatriate English 
geologist, a French writer and a Nazi officer recovering from 
battle fatigue, determines to climb the hitherto unscaled 
W eissturm, the White Tower. The whole climb develops into 
some sort of a contest between the Nazi and the American, 
and this is where the “ideas” are supposed to come through 
but, frankly, even were they clear, they would be out of place, 
for I find it hard to think that one who is hanging by an eye- 
brow to a precipice a thousand feet high is much given to 
pondering the basic ideological differences between Nazism 
and democracy. Anyway, the American comes back; the Nazi 
falls to his death—and that will prove something. 

Don’t be deceived; this is a good adventure story (marred 
in One spot by the most altitudinous illicit love scene I have 
ever encountered) and nothing more. Its heights may make 
you dizzy; its ideas will not tax you. 

Haroip C. GARDINER 


FELLOWSHIP THROUGH EDUCATION 


Tue Story OF THE SPRINGFIELD PLaNn. By Clarence 1. 
Chatto and Alice L. Halligan. Barnes and Noble. $2.75 
Tuey See ror THEMSELVES. By Spencer Brown. Harper 
and Bros. $2 
THESE TWO BOOKS have as their common aim the 
improvement of human relations through education. The first 
is a readable account of the Springfield (Massachusetts ) 
Plan of teaching democracy to both youngsters and adults by 
getting them to live, learn, work and think together. The key 
word is “together.” The second book describes a different 
sort of experiment in inter-cultural education. High-school 
students investigated group relations and group tensions in 
their own communities and then dramatized the facts which 
they found as so many scenes of a “documentary drama.” 
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FAVORITE 
NEWMAN SERMONS 


Edited by 


Dante M. O’ConNELL, S.J. 


Thirty-one of the Cardinal’s 
pulpit discourses, including 
the Second Spring, 
Upon the Waters, Omnipo- 


Christ 


teace in Bonds, etc. The best in one volume. Ap- 
prepriate for re-reading and study during the year 
in which Newman’s conversion to the Church is 


celebrated. A beautiful gift book for the centenary 


* 
THE IDEA OF 


A UNIVERSITY 


Edited by 
DANIEL M. O’CONNELL, S.J. 


year. 


$2 


The great prose masterpiece —a treatise on the 
fundamental principles of education, literature, 
science, and their bearing upon life and conduct. 
Prepared for private reading and as a class room 


text by 


the outstanding Newman 


authority. 


Foreword by Brother Leo. Excerpts from Ward's 
biography. Bibliography. 
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The primary object, however, was not drama but fact-finding 
at first hand, so that students, by gaining direct rather than 
merely vicarious experience of group problems, might more 
realistically and more deeply understand their significance. 

The Springfield Plan was initiated six years ago by the 
Superintendent of the Springfield Schools, Dr. John Gran- 
rud. Calling together a committee of public-school teachers, 
principals and supervisors, he asked them to study the factors 
that enter into inter-group and citizenship education, and to 
devise, tf possible, a workable program for the public schools. 
At the end of six months the committee agreed upon four 
objectives which it was felt could be translated into action. 
The objectives are worth listing. First, pupils should under- 
stand all the constituent groups of the population, the his- 
torical backgrounds of these groups and their contributions 
to American life. Second, since attempts to teach democracy 
have generally stressed only the ideal, teachers should also 
discuss with pupils the weaknesses which exist in our demo- 
cratic processes and ways of eliminating them. Third, besides 
being taught to think clearly, pupils should be brought to 
understand the forces of prejudice playing upon them if they 
are to avoid falling prey to emotional attitudes which prevent 
clear thinking. Fourth, since most prejudices develop outside 
the school, a plan of education for democracy should reach 
the adult world which profoundly affects the child’s thinking. 

In putting these objectives into practice, the Springfield 
schools first of all introduced units of classroom study. These 
units do not displace regular subjects in the curriculum, but 
rather supplement them and furnish material for extra-class 
projects. A second factor in the program is the amount of 
emphasis put on school practices of democratic living. This 
means deliberate planning of experience which can be shared 
in friendly wise by groups of children. It was an augury of 
success that the sponsors of the program realized from the 
beginning that such controlled experiences are a delicate 
business. If the activity to be shared by the group is super- 
ficial or unnatural—a sort of make-believe—it produces only 
boredom or resentment. The book abounds in interesting 
anecdotes showing the types, techniques and results of these 
democratic experiences. 

Gradually the program reached out into the community 
through the adult schools, parent-teacher associations, dis- 
cussion groups for parents and the Adult Education Council. 
An interesting phase oi the Springfield Plan is the fact that 
the school system itself provides an example of a working 
democracy. This is achieved by adhering strictly to the prin- 
ciples of equal representation, an exclusive merit-rating and 
a basic single-salary schedule. Thus colored and white teach- 
ers are employed in the same school; men and women of 
different religious and national origins hold positions of 
responsibility in teaching, maintenance and administration; 
and no distinction of salary is made between a teacher in the 
first grade and a teacher in senior high school, between a 
man teacher and a woman teacher. 

There is, of course, a good deal of the fact-finding technique 
in the Springfield Plan. But while it is incidental there, it is 
primary in the experiments which Mr. Brown’s book de- 
scribes. The fact-finding or documentary method, we are told, 
consists of four steps: “1) the selection of a subject—perhaps 
groping for a subject would be a more accurate description ; 
2) the ‘research’ or fact-finding; 3) group discussion and 
evaluation of the facts unearthed; 4) the cooperation of the 
group toward a common activity, usually a play.” There is 
nothing really new here. Mr. Brown’s group followed the 
“activity” pattern of the Progressives, merely giving a new 
name to the old “project method.” But a project in human 
relations is not without value. What is needed to make the 
value real is the expert guidance of one who believes in and 
insists on intellectual discipline. Otherwise you have what 
are often the only tangible results of “Progressive” projects 
—a wide waste of time and a surfeit of shallow “liberal” 
thinking and self-expression. 

These two books show that education has a fine contribu- 
tion to make to the improvement of human relations. But 
neither the one nor the other touches the deeper issues: what 
role, for instance, religion has in human relations, and the 
problems of religious prejudice and religious illiteracy. There 
is one snatch at the religious problem, by Clyde R. Miller of 




















Columbia University, in his introduction to the Springfield 
Plan. But it is a hapless fumble. Mr. Miller displays all too 
plainly the common inability of the secularized Protestant 
mind to think straight on religion. Human relations, he says, 
are complicated by four destructive delusions, the first of 
which is 
. . . that one’s own charch, cult, sect or group alone ex- 
presses God’s purposes toward mankind. We have seen 
this delusion in the Shintoism of Japan, in Emperor 
worship. The Emperor is divine, and treason against the 
nation is blasphemy against God. But this delusion has 
not been confined to the Japanese. 
I am afraid that the innuendo beneath this jumbled thinking 
is that the delusion of possessing God’s seamless garment of 
truth is also held, alas! by the Catholic Church. 
ALLAN P. Farrett, S.J. 


PROFOUND WITNESS FROM WITHOUT 


Tue Licut or Curist. By Evelyn Underhill, Long- 

mans, Green and Co. $1.75. 

IN THE LAST YEARS of her life Evelyn Underhill, the 
well known Anglican student of mysticism, spent a large part 
of her time in spiritual direction and the giving of Retreats. 
This little book contains the meditations for one such Retreat 
given at the Retreat house of Pleshey, England. Its spirit- 
uality is so authentically Catholic in inspiration, doctrine and 
expression that—with the exception of an occasional turn of 
phrase and half of one page—it would be impossible to tell 
from the text alone that the author is not a Catholic. This 
half-page (p. 42) contains the one doctrinal slip of the book. 
It is the suggestion that, just like ourselves, so too Christ 
in His human intelligence grew slowly to the full comprehen- 
sion of His role in the Divine plan of Redemption. Catholic 
theology, on the contrary, teaches as certain that from the 
first moment of His existence Christ possessed, by means of 
supernaturally infused knowledge, full and perfect under- 
standing of His Divine mission and of every detail involved 
in its working out. 

With the exception of this one unfortunate comparison, 
these meditations offer spiritual reading of a high order. 
Miss Underhill’s understanding of the spiritual life is amaz- 
ingly sure and profound, based obviously on personal experi- 
ence together with a wide knowledge of the great Catholic 
Saints and spiritual writers, on whom she draws heavily for 
both doctrine and example. From the point of view of effec- 
tive Retreat technique, this “Retreat” overstresses a little 
the aspect of contemplation of Christianity as truth, without 
corresponding attention to the progressive stimulation of 
will activity. But as a collection of integrated spiritual con- 
ferences it is of real value. The two main themes, penetrat- 
ingly analyzed in sensitive and beautiful language, are the 
necessity of complete self-surrender to the Divine Will and 
constant striving after assimilation to Christ, through prayer 
and the Sacraments, in the social unity of His Mystical 
Body, the Church. 

In other words, The Light of Christ is really (with the 
exception noted above) one of those anomalies of Divine 
Providence, an excellent book of Catholic spirituality by a 
non-Catholic author. It is much to be regretted, both for her 
sake and for ours, that—rerhaps because of faulty direction— 
she never took the fina’. steps which at one time she was on 
the verge of taking, and by which she could have received 
the full benefit of the Catholic truth she already understood 
so well, An interesting memoir on Evelyn Underhill as spirit- 
ual adviser serves as introduction. 

W. Norris Crarkg, S.J. 


No Passport ror Paris. By Ailice-Leone Moats. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 
MISS MOATS WRITES in the first chapter of this book, 
“T believe passionately that a journalist should be a reporter 
and not a propagandist.” As far as this reader can judge, she 
stuck to this belief in writing No Passport for Paris. Most 
of the book tells of her experiences during the fourteen 
months she lived in Spain in 1943 and 1944, as a writer for 
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All English-speaking Catholics are acquainted with 
the language of the Douay Bible as revised by Bishop 
Challoner and used for many past generations. But 
— they have not had a Concordance to that 

ible. 


Priests and others who have occasion to locate 
Scripture passages are sometimes thwarted and 
almost always inconvenienced by the difficulty of 
finding the wanted passages. At last a complete 
Catholic Concordance is available. 


To a considerable extent this Concordance will 
serve also as a thesaurus. Thus under the word 
“faith” will be found the 250 passages where that 
word occurs; the word “mercy” will be found 400 
times. Especially for preachers and for teachers of 
Scripture or theology, the usefulness of such a 
reference work is obvious. We struggle along as 
best we can without needed conveniences when they 
do not exist or are beyond our reach; but once they 
are available, they become indispensable. 
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the New York Herald Tribune and Collier's. She speaks 
Spanish as fluently as English; she had a great many friends 
in Spain; apparently her financial resources were practically 
limitless. 

These assets, combined with personal talents, made it pos- 
sible for her to visit every section of Spain and meet Spanish 
people of all classes. Obviously she has no high regard for 
Franco—and she feels that most Spaniards don’t like him— 
but she does not hesitate to give him credit for many con- 
structive measures which he and his government have car- 
ried out since the Civil War. She had two long interviews 
with Demetrio Carceller, Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce, and got the facts of the “wolfram crisis” and Serrano 
Suner’s trip to Berlin, as well as the Spanish explanation of 
large payments made to Germany (the Spanish censorship 
would not pass her report of these interviews so she went to 
Portugal and filed it from Lisbon). 

In the latter part of April, 1944, under the guidance and 
protection of the French Underground, Miss Moats crossed 
the Pyrenees on foot, spent three weeks in France—at that 
time wholly occupied by the Germans—and returned to 
Spain by the same route. She visited Pau, Biarritz, Bayonne, 
and even had dinner in Paris with important collaborationists 
and a Nazi diplomat; in a Paris restaurant she talked with a 
number of the Waffen SS; in Pau she spent several days 
with a woman who risked her life almost daily by helping 
Allied flyers escape. The trip cost almost three thousand dol- 
lars, but she felt it was worth it; no other Allied journalist 
had been able to get in and out of occupied France and see 
at first hand the mental torture the French people were living 
through and the sacrifices they would gladly make to bring 
an end to the war. 

Miss Moats writes: 

It [the trip] taught me an important lesson—not to jump 

at conclusions on third-hand information. It also taught 

me to avoid preconceived notions. I went to Spain with 
my mind already made up as to what I would find there. 

My ideas were based on what I had read and heard over 

here [in the United States]. Practically every one of 

them turned out to be wrong. Still, not having learned 
the lesson thoroughly, I went to France with my mind 
more or less made up as to what I would find there. 

Again, I discovered that practically all my ideas were 

wrong. 

Not all journalists are so willing to admit the errors of their 
preconceived notions. Mary L. Dunn 


No One’s Kinpness. By George Loveridge. D. Apple- 

ton-Century Co. $2.50 
“CONSIDER WITHIN YOURSELF,” the author asks, 
quoting Seneca, “whether no one’s kindness has ever been 
wasted upon you.” Then he proceeds to show, in muted, 
hauntingly effective realism, how Anna Barnes “wasted” 
kindness and an almost dog-like devotion on her son and on 
her step-daughters. There is more to the book than that, of 
course; Anna’s adult life takes in the two world wars and 
the depression, but the arresting silhouette for which the 
larger events form an ominous yet obscured backdrop, is 
that of Anna, indomitable of spirit, however worn and 
badgered the fles':. Out of his profound respect for life Mr. 
Loveridge has achieved an irony without pity, yet without 
bitterness. 

Anna had quite given up all hope of a life of her own to 
take care of her dead sister’s children when their father 
asked her to marry him. She had vague qualms, which would 
frequently recur, but the marriage seemed both a practical 
and prudert scheme. Life went dully but, on the whole, not 
unhappily for Anna with a son of her own and wilful Angela 
and plain, good-natured Grace to care for. Anna’s husband 
dies of electrocution in his bath, and Anna assumes the 
burden of working for and supporting her family. She prac- 
tises austerities to meet the selfishnesses the school-pattern 
forces on the girls; by her prayers and her example she 
strives to give the children a decent upbringing in a postwar 
world which suddenly had lost all patterns and all standards. 
Despite her prayers and entreaties, the children begin to 
grow away from her and, except for Grace, to seek ways of 
life that lead downward. 

















Anna’s spirit is still strong, but years of working behind 
a department-store counter, years of cutting corners in small, 
undefinable ways, bring her into a position of compromise 
with the rush and the shoddiness of life. The depression, the 
children’s adolescence and maturity bring new problems and 
cruelties. Anna’s faith and simplicity protect her from the 
full impact of time’s betrayal, and the grim irony of the 
ending, which follows some rather less skilful pages of 
melodrama, is lost on her. The cool reticence and controlled 
grimness of No One’s Kindness should provide many a 
mature reader with thoughtful pleasure. Ritey HuGHEs 


Tue GermMan Recorp. By William Ebenstein. Farrar 

and Rinehart. $3 
ALTHOUGH WILLIAM EBENSTEIN mentions Burke’s 
famous dictum to the effect that one cannot indict an entire 
nation, he makes it clear that he does not believe it. This 
book is the most devastating condemnation that this reviewer 
has read of Germany and her people, if one is thinking 
in terms of carefully prepared books rather than of mere 
tirades of hate, several of which have already appeared in 
the wake of the war. After presenting a detailed background 
of such topics as Prussian history, Germany’s relation to 
the French Revolution and the failure of the German middle 
class to advance politically, the author examines critically 
the republican experiment that followed World War I and 
then mercilessly probes into problems associated with Ger- 
man politics and American security, as well as the future 
of German politics. Every discussion is characterized by a 
wealth of references, but unfortunately there is no evidence 
of scholarly objectivity. 

The conclusions could hardly be more grim, so far as 
Germany is concerned. Ebenstein refers to Germany as a 
nation responsible for five wars of aggression in the past 
eighty years; he does not believe her capable of democratic 
government at any time in the foreseeable future ; he believes 
that the German people as a whole, save for an “incredibly 
small minority” are guilty of the crimes and mass murders 
associated with World War II; he believes that Germany 
should not be allowed any heavy industries after the war, 
as she will then be in a position to start another war in the 
not distant future. The author has been unable to find any 
redeeming features or characteristics in the Germans. It 
seems rather doubtful that any people who deliberately 
wished to be evil could be as hopeless as the Germans are 
here portrayed. PAUL KINIERY 


New Cuum. By John Masefield. The Macmillan Co. 
50 


$2. 

THIS IS A PLEASANT, somewhat nostalgic, and certainly 
idealized account of John Masefield’s first term aboard the 
training ship Conway. It is full of a clean love of the sea, 
of the men who live on the sea and of the endless fascination 
of their activities. 

It is full of all these things, and it therefore pleases. It 
pleases also because most people are ready to share vicari- 
ously another’s idyllic recollections of his childhood. But the 
pleasure one almost inevitably feels as he reads such recol- 
lections is sometimes encroached upon by an irresistible 
cynicism. So it may be with the reader of New Chum. 

Masefield mentions the bullying, brutality, nastiness and 
ugliness to which he was exposed as a small new chum—he 
was thirteen. But he mentions it with the amused affection 
which many an adult can feel for the misery of his childhood 
after decades have blurred his memory of that misery. There 
is, therefore, occasionally a disturbing incongruity between 
content and attitude which may make it difficult for the 
reader to smile at the vicissitudes of the little new chum. 

The extensive use of nautical terminology may also limit 
the reader’s pleasure. The book is filled with allusions to 
foc’sle, quarterdeck, swabs, piping, drawing up to a deck 
seam, lanyards, mizzentopmen, maintopmen, cringles, and the 
like—all of which may be as baffling to the nautically unin- 
formed as romantically pleasing to others. 

Yet even the technical terminology and the sometimes too 
great nostalgia cannot obscure the fresh, clean narrative and 
the love of the sea and of the life of the sea which are the 
satisfying staple of the book. IRENE MANN 





This Publishing Business 


Poet’s Progress 


If you are new to Robert Farren, do not begin with his 
newest book, RIME, GENTLEMEN, PLEASE*; read the 
two earlier fistfuls of poem, THRONGING FEET and 
TIME’S WALL ASUNDER and the epic THIS MAN 
WAS IRELAND. If you have not read them, the new 
book will puzzle you and leave you feeling not often 
enough rewarded. If you have read them, and watched a 
poet growing, you will read the new book for what it is, 
the necessary stage in his growth. Perhaps you feel there 
are pastimes more alluring than watching a poet grow, 
and that’s right for most of them—they start small and 
hardly grow. But Robert Farren is notable: and not least 
notable for this, that after so great an achievment as THIS 
MAN WAS IRELAND he is still practising, experiment- 
ing, working towards greater mastery; not simply writing 
poems but working at poetry. He knows that a poem 


“seems less made 

than born alive, 

delivered by an art 

that is more midwifery than making.” 


But it’s making all the same. The poet must think about 
making, practice making, try new ways of making. That 
is what he is doing in a great part of RIME, GENTLE- 
MEN, PLEASE. The book contains poems (a number of 
love poems, for instance, and the moving poetic play, 
LOST LIGHT, performed at the Abbey Theater in 
Dublin). But it also contains experiments, exercises in 
making poetry. Let’s talk of these. 


What’s a poet making? A noise. Always that. Act ms vest 
the noise is music. But what music? Not the music of 
song or instrument but 


“The unsung word from the throat, 
the melody of man only, 
free of the song-bird’s note, 
the melody of mouths talking.” 


So the poet must explore the mouth’s possibilities in the 
way of talking, how it talks, what it can talk about. 


How it talks: the title of the name poem, RIME, 
GENTLEMEN, PLEASE (based on the “Time, Gentle- 
men, Please,” with which in the parent islands the barman 
announces closing time, when he doesn’t shorten it to 
“Time, Gents”), might be an appeal to himself, for the 
poem is not in rhyme: on the contrary, where we should 
expect rhyme, he gives us assonance—the same vowel fol- 
lowed by any consonant he pleases. It’s an experiment. He 
likes it, and does it again, though nowhere else in the book 
so consistently. 


What it can talk about: Are all themes possible, or are 

some below the reach of poetry? Could one conceivably 
make poetry out of school-teaching, for instance? He 
will try. 

“By the end of the first hour | am roaring and flaming, 
like a house-painter’s blow-lamp, striving to burn stupidity 
like faded paint from woodwork.” 


Is that poetry? Human document, certainly: but poetry? 
Anyhow, what with poems, and experiments, he’s maturing 
the skill for greater poems to come. —F.J.S. 


*RIME,GENTLEMEN, PLEASE, by Robert Farren ($2.00) 
At your booksellers or 


Sheed &? Ward, 63-5 Av.N. Y.C. 3 
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THEATRE 


CRITICAL FLOPS. During the Summer months, when 
first nights are few and far between, members of the critical 
fraternity frequently comment on the bad judgment of pro- 
ducers who invest their money in dramatic offal like The 
Star Spangled Family, Oh, Brother!, Round Trip and other 
recent productions apparently designed to entice the patron- 
age of uninformed visitors from out of town and the resi- 
dent boob trade. Most of the Summer copy submitted by the 
reviewers to their editors, of course, is show-off writing; not 
primarily written for public consumption, but intended to 
impress the editors with the reviewers’ theatrical omniscience. 
While lambasting the producers, the reviewers usually neg- 
lect to mention that their judgment has frequently been as 
bad as, or worse than, that of the men who finance worthless 
productions. 

The classic example of critical bad judgment is Abie’s 
Irish Rose, a comedy unanimously condemned by the critics 
and unanimously acclaimed by the public. Abie’s Irish Rose, 
after its cold reception by the critics, ran for upward of a 
thousand performances, establishing a new record for the- 
atrical longevity. I am not saying that the public was right 
and the critics wrong—but, on second thought, perhaps I do 
mean precisely that. After all, a sincere author writes to ap- 
peal to the human heart rather than the critical intellect. 
When a play attracts the public in spite of adverse critical 
opinion, it has something that gives its audiences emotional 
satisfaction. A play that gives its audience that, no matter 
how technically gauche it may be, is sound drama. 

Tobacco Road, after the critics said it was no good, ex- 
ceeded the popularity of Abie’s Irish Rose. Mistaking To- 
bacco Road (with no little justification, to be sure) for 
merely another dirty play, the critical corps earned for them- 
selves the doubtful distinction of simply snubbing one of the 
most discussable dramas of the American stage. 

Two recent instances of critical fallibility were Memphis 
Bound and Hollywood Pinafore. The reviewers went over- 
beard in praise of Memphis Bound and were not parsimo- 
nious in tossing bouquets at the Kaufman production. Both 
shows closed inside of two months, their producers taking a 
loss of a quarter-million dollars. Why they failed to become 
hits is a mystery. They were lavishly produced and their 
casts included a galaxy of established stars. But the public 
would have none of them. 

The fact that critics often make bad guesses does not mean 
they are incompetent at their trade. It only means that, like 
producers, they are human. But, unlike producers, reviewers 
have the assurance that their mistakes will not cost them any- 
thing. THEOPHILUS LEwis 


FILMS 


WEEKEND AT THE WALDORF. A Grand Hotel, of a 
few days duration, comes to the New York hostelry in this 
offering. There is a dash of drama, romance and adventure 
in the presentation of the lives of some guests and employes, 
while the whole thing is super-saturated with glamor—or 
maybe glitter would be a better word. A galaxy of stars, in- 
cluding such box-office favorites as Ginger Rogers, Lana 
Turner, Walter Pidgeon, Van Johnson, Edward Arnold, 
Keenan Wynn, Robert Benchley and Xavier Cugat have all 
been assembled, with a few lesser lights casting a glimmer 
now and then. If you do not become satiated with so much 
Hollywood splendor, you may take time out to follow the 
various threads that unravel the affairs of a cinema star who 
is fed up with luxury and success and seeks some personal 
happiness instead; of a restless war correspondent who finds 
romance after a comic interlude in which he poses as a 
burglar ; of a little hotel stenographer who says she will take 
a Park Avenue apartment instead of love, but realizes she 
is in a dilemma when a wounded veteran who offers her the 
latter crosses her path; of a confidence man who almost 
double-crosses an Egyptian Bey in a gigantic oil deal. So 
many things happen on this weekend that it would be impos- 
sible to record more of the episodes. A couple of pleasant 
musical numbers with Mr. Cugat and his band have been in- 
jected. Mature audiences who do not insist that their drama 
be completely credible will find this sufficiently diverting. 
(MGM) 


CAPTAIN KIDD. The pirate whose name has lived through 
centuries is brought to life in a delightful (if one can so 
characterize such a cutthroat) delineation by Charles Laugh- 
ton. From start to finish the actor has a wonderful time in- 
terpreting the lusty outlaw, and his enjoyment of the role is 
contagious as far as the audience is concerned. Though dark, 
blood-thirsty deeds pile up in this history of a fellow who 
accepted a commission from His Majesty in order to ply his 
ruthless way on land and water, the whole thing is so ob- 
viously played with tongue in cheek that one is never af- 
fected by even a twinge of horror. Randolph Scott and 
Barbara Britton introduce briefly a romantic motif, but John 
Carradine and Gilbert Roland as villains and Reginald Owen 
as a gentleman’s gentleman take their cue from the star and 
play their roles broadly. The splendor expected from a cos- 
tume play has been brought to life on the screen with unusual 
settings and photography which enhance the whole spectacle. 
All the family will have a good time when they see this up- 
to-the-minute version of deeds of the arch-pirate. (United 
Artists) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


A FEW DIPS into the mail bag may be of interest. ... A 
young lady from Pennsylvania sends in a letter revealing a 
healthy disgust with divorce. She writes: “I am taking this 
opportunity to tell you how very much I enjoy your Parade 
column in America. Your recent write-up about the absurd 
indignities averred by some people as grounds for divorce 
especially interested me. True it is that many marriages are 
shattered with silly nonsense. Since I am a legal stenog- 
rapher, I am in a position to observe along these lines. Many 
marriages and many homes would never be broken if some 
people stopped acting like ‘kids.’ I have had only two years 
of legal experience but am already fed up with divorce. I 
decided to write you after I read your article one day, and 
the following day heard a very timely indignity. A woman 
was suing for divorce and one of the charges was that her 
husband threw her sugar-ration stamps out. What next? | 
said to myself. Sincerely, C.A.B.” . . . Through a slip of 
memory, this column credited Browning with a line from 
Meredith. A Massachusetts lady asks about this: “Just for 
the record, where did Browning write that ‘ . civilized 
man cannot live without cooks’? In Lucille, Owen Meredith 
made this remark—or so I believe. (I could be wrong). 
K. D.” ...A friendly note from Michigan runs as follows: 
“Whenever the fresh copy of AMERICA arrives home, the 
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first column I read is Parade. It is humorous and amusing, 
but it is based upon good religious and philosophical prin- 
ciples. Your columns on divorce were very much to the point. 
... Yours truly, D. J. D.” . . . South Dakota continues the 
friendly tone, in the following communication: “A padre in 
the backwcods or at the gateway to the inland empire wishes 
to exclaim his good wishes for your continual ingenious use 
of this and that for your engaging column: one reason why 
I buy the magazine. At present, in your tussle anent mixed 
marriage, hats off to you as you have the better side by far. 
Every good wish that you get material always as fresh as 
tomorrow’s dawn with a connective purpose in the punch- 
line conclusion. . . . Sincerely yours in Christ, Rev. J. S....” 


After reading a communication sent to Bill the taxi-driver 
by a friend who did not spell well, a young lady in New York 
ran across an actual letter mailed to a pump company. She 
sent it in. It runs as follows: “dere fren, i got the valv witch 
you sen to me alrite but for gods sake you don sen me ne 
handl is my money not no good like the otha fella the win 
she no blo the weel the valv she no got handl so wat the hel i 
gonna do, i wate 10 days then i by from otha co yur fren 
(signed by writer) p.s. since i rite i fin hand! in box excuse 
to me.” Joun A. Toomey 














ART 


THE GARDEN at the Museum of Modern Art is one of its 
most pleasant features this Summer. The trees, which are 
scattered over its graveled spaces, are now in more flourish- 
ing condition, and the crowds that visit this Museum are 
discovering the charm of al fresco refreshments. The garden 
now has some of the easy atmosphere usual to outdoor eating 
places in Continental Europe. This makes it a welcome relief 
from the concentrated attention required in seeing the large 
exhibition, comprising part of the Museum’s permanent col- 
lection. The modern painting and sculpture which make up 
the exhibition include many fine things but prove rather 
disappointing as a total. Lack of adequate display-space is 
somewhat responsible for this, but the exhibition fails, ini- 
tially, through being too inclusive. 

A high point of the show is seen in the paintings by 
Cézanne, of which a number are included. In fact, the exhibi- 
tion serves the good purpose of emphasizing more fully the 
stature of this great painter. Even though his painting style 
pointed in the direction of cubism and the later abstract 
painters, the fact remains that his artistic content is of a 
definitely humanistic kind. This separates him in a marked 
way from the abstract painters, such as Léger and Mondrian, 
and from their preoccupation with doctrinaire abstractionism. 
Picasso, who is represented by works from his different 
periods, has a content, however, that transcends the more 
complete abstractionism of his early and late periods. Cé- 
zanne, moreover, is uneasy company for the vaporings of 
certain of the Surrealists in this show. Instances are the 
insipid decadence of Salvatore Dali and the depravity in the 
work of Tchelitchew. 

The two large bronze sculptures by Lehmbruch still im- 
press me as being among the finest possessions of the Mu- 
seum. They have been given a gallery to themselves, so they 
form one of the completely satisfying parts of the exhibition. 
As a rule, the display of sculpture at the Museum is not very 
happy, as the spaces allotted to it are too small, so this Lehm- 
bruch showing is a welcome contrast to what obtains in 
other parts of the exhibition where sculpture is featured. In 
all, however, this show falls short of the standard set by the 
Museum in the more discriminating tastefulness of its exhibi- 
tion arrangement. As the Museum’s new director of painting 
and sculpture, James Johnson Sweeney, combines unusual 
sensitivity to the quality of art, in the various media, with a 
like degree of taste in exhibition arrangement, we may expect 
a very great improvement in the displays when his judgment 
comes into full control. Barry BYRNE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SLAVE LABOR IN EUROPE 


Epiror: In spite of the assurance of President Truman to 
the American people that no secret understandings were 
entered into at Potsdam, Jack Steele in the August 8 issue of 
the New York Herald Tribune says: “In another Potsdam 
agreement, not mentioned in the official communiqué, the 
Big Three also sanctioned the use by Russia of German 
slave labor to rebuild devastated areas of the Soviet, although 
both the United States and Great Britain indicated that they 
would not use slave workers themselves.” 

It seems that such an accord was entered into at Yalta and 
that Russia had already organized the shipment of these 
“slaves” so that, at Potsdam, Truman, Churchill and Attlee 
met to sanction a fatt accompli. 

This is a very grave and significant fact, and it dovetails 
with the transfer of populations, of which explicit mention 
was made in the communiqué of Potsdam. Countries of 
advanced civilization, like the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, should not have stained their honor by consenting to a 
return to barbaric customs, such as the transfer of popula- 
tions and forced servitude. I spoke against the former in a 
letter to America published last January 6; I hope that 


American Catholics will raise their voices in reprobation 
against the latter. 

That Germany be obliged to make reparations within the 
limits of possibility is legitimate; that such reparations be in 
kind—that is, in labor—is not objected to. But it should have 
been left to the heads of the German people to arrange prac- 
tical conventions with the Allies for the organization of 
squads of workers to be sent to Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, Holland and elsewhere (if necessary); with guar- 
antees concerning wages, proper sanitary conditions, reli- 
gious assistance, protection in work and such. 

The German Government could have formed volunteer 
squads of such workers, resorting later to conscription on a 
civil basis, if necessary; but taking into account family ties, 
health of the conscripts, their moral and political conduct, 
and establishing a shift-system, beside guaranteeing their 
efficiency. Nothing of all this. Alas! Beginning with the 
transportation of populations and the transplantation of in- 
dustries and ending with the employment of manpower, 
everything in Germany is without guarantee, without con- 
trol and without humanity. 

That America and Great Britain are responsible for having 
allowed these conditions, by giving their consent, is deplor- 
able from the viewpoint of morality and civilization as well 
as from that of international politics. 


Brooklyn, New York Luico Sturzo 


NEED FOR POSTWAR CONTROLS 


Epitor: I regret not writing you earlier about the excellent 
article, We Can Lose the Peace, by Benjamin L. Masse in 
the June 23 issue of AMERICA. 

It appeared at a time when we gravely needed foresighted 
and clear-thinking support. I believe it is a tribute to such 
support and the clear thinking on the part of the American 
people and their Congressmen that the misguided, irrespon- 
sible and sometimes deliberate inflationists did not win out 
in Congress. 

The renewal of the Price Control Act for another year 
gave to OPA perhaps one of the most difficult tasks of its 
career. Today [August 10], as Japan’s surrender is expected 
almost hourly, that task becomes even more difficult—and 
more urgent. It will take the best thinking and the best 
efforts of all of us to steer our way safely and soundly back 
to full peacetime production and employment. 

The reconversion pricing policies of OPA will play a large 
part in making the transition quickly and successfully from 
war to peace. Yet the frank inflationists are already renewing 
their attacks for removal of what we believe are critically 
essential controls. Your continuing policy to increase public 
understanding of the job before us will, I am sure, again help 
us speed our work successfully. 

CHESTER BOWLES 


Washington, D. C. OPA Administrator 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION COST 


Eprtor: In the excellent article on Rural Electrification in 
the July 28 issue of AMERICA, it is stated that this revolution 
was “. . . accomplished without cost to the national treas- 
ury....” The author did not refer to the appropriations for 
REA administrative expenses. For the fiscal year 1946, this 
item appears on pages 328-9 of the U. S. Budget: 
For administrative expenses and expenses of studies, 
investigations, publications and reports, including the 
salary of the Administrator, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, and other personal services in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere; purchase and exchange of 
books, etc. 
Actual, 1944 
Appropriated, 1945 .. 3,246,000 
Estimated, 1946 


Washington, D. C. 


“ee ee ene 


R. F. Hampson 
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COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS 


WORCESTER 3, MASSACHUSETTS 
1843 - 1945 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
Conducted by the Jesuits 





° 
DEGREES, A.B., B.S. 





BACHELOR OF ARTS 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY, 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


Next Entrance Class November 5, 1945 


Bulletin of Information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 








CRANWELL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Catholic school for boys, under di- 
rection of Jesuit Fathers. Four years 
college Preparatory; eighth grade. 
Complete courses in mathematics, 


guages and study 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 


habits. 400-acre estate, beautifully 
located in the heart of the Berk- Rev. Maurice V. Dullea, S.J. 


SAINT MARY'S, 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal 
arts college for women 


Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus.B. 
Academic and basic professional courses in 
Nursing, Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. Conducted by Sisters of the Holy 
Cross. Catalogue. 


Saint Mary’s College, Box L, Holy Cross, Indiana 
(Railroad Station, South Bend, Indiana) 


EYE EXAMINATIONS | 


Three Registered Op- 
tometrists ving years 
of experience are at your 
service, to give you ex- 
aminations and advice. 


GLASSES 


at reasonable prices 
Established 1892 

Louis Merckling and Staff 

Optometrists . 


shire Hills. All sports for all sea- 
sons. 18-hole golf course. Resident 
nurse. Catalog on request. 


























JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
Six East 34th St.. New York, N. Y. 


Opposite B. Altman's 34th Street Entrance 
iz Telephone: CA. 5-6774 











BOHAN-DUNN, INC 
> 7 
MEN'S CLOTHING 
170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
READY TO WEAR 
BLACK AND OXFORD GREY SUITS, TOPCOATS 
AND OVERCOATS. Also BLACK Odd Trousers. 
Summer Store Hours: 9:30 to 6—Closed Saturdays July & August 
GRamercy 5-4736 Entire Second Floor Cor. 22nd Street 
Mail Orders Solicited 
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BROTHERS OF MERCY NOVITIATE 
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‘ P 
> Young men between the ages of 16 and 40, who are willing to ; 
> answer a call to Religious Life, and for the love of God, offer them- 4 
b selves in the service of the sick, are welcome to our Community. 
> The time for proving the vocation as Postulant and Novice lasts 4 
‘ 2% years, and is spent at the Buffalo Novitiate of the 4 
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THE WORD 


OUR LORD could, if He so wished, bring back to life on 
this earth every person who dies and leaves aching hearts 
behind. For all mothers and fathers, children, wives and 
husbands, who mourn a dear one, He has the same pity that 
He had for the widow of Naim (Luke 7: 11-16). To all of 
them He says, as He said to that woman, “Do not weep.” 
To all He is anxious to give the joy He gave to that woman. 
“Give joy to the soul of Thy servant,” we pray in the /ntroit 
of the Mass for the Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost, “for 
to Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul.” To all without 
exception He will give joy even in bereavement, but His way 
of giving will not always be the same. 

Suppose He were to return to life every person who dies? 
Then what? Then, complete happiness for any human being 
would become an impossibility. Even if life were all that 
God Himself would want it to be on this earth, is there any 
single one of us who could be completely happy here, without 
worry, without sickness, without conflict of any kind? In the 
verse just before the opening verse of today’s Epistle, Saint 
Paul tells what life should be: “The Spirit yields a harvest 
of love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, generosity, forebear- 
ance, gentleness, faith, courtesy, temperateness, purity.” Even 
with all that, could our life be a completely happy one? It is 
strange, but the very gaining of the best that life here has to 
offer only gives a still greater capacity and a greater yearn- 
ing for the more complete happiness in Heaven for which 
God created us. 

While we yearn in loneliness for one who has died, yet we 
know that the world cannot give and we, with all our love, 
cannot give Him all that death has given. You, who are 
mothers and fathers, who bore children in sacrifice and 
raised them in pain, why did you do so? Because in your 
love you wanted to give them all that is beautiful and worth- 
while. But just as you alone could not give them life, so you 
alone cannot give them life eternal (and that alone is all 
beautiful and all worthwhile). You prepared their bodies for 
life and God gave the life. So you prepare their souls and 
bodies for eternal life and only through death can God give 
them eternal life. 

If it is for eternal life that y re them, then only in 
eternal life is the full fruit of your wearing. For all your 
tears, for all your loneliness, you would not take that happi- 
ness away from them once they have found it. What if they 
have found it far from home? What if they have found it in 
accident or in battle or in the shambles of a bombing? What 
if they have found it in their youth, in their very early youth? 
May it not be that God takes those He loves when they are 
best prepared to go, when they have finished—though we 
may not see how, exactly—that bit of work on earth that 
God wanted them to do? The main point is that they have 
found their life’s goal, and you must let them keep it. More 
than that, you must find joy in their happiness. Your joy is 
this, that you of all people did most to help them to their 
goal. Only God has given them more than you have given, 
and even God could not have given it without you. 

It is not easy to think when the heart is heavy, yet think 
on this: what have you in all your love to give your dear 
ones that God cannot give in infinitely greater abundance? 
Would you deliberately, even had you the power, call a life- 
weary mother or a spouse whose work is done or a child back 
from the company of Christ and Mary and Joseph and all 
the Saints into this world of work and worry and pain? 
Would you? 

Love means giving. Love means unselfish rejoicing in the 
joy of those we love. That is part of the joy Our Lord can 
give in sorrow. But love means more than that. Love means 
closeness. It means oneness, and that is why we cannot help 
grieving. As long as we are separated, even by the gates of 
Heaven, from those we love, our incomplete love reaches out 
for them; and the very reaching is pain. But pain that is 
born of love can be borne by love. 

They are with God, and even though Heaven and earth 
separate us from them, we can come closer to them even now 
by coming closer to God. Some day our love will be complete 
when both they and we are with God, eternally united in love 
through Christ our Lord. Joun P. Devaney 
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ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
ing, U. S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by National Board. 
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FOR WOMEN CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
BACHELOR'S sia IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 
Music, Art, Teacher Training, Dietetics 
Home Economics, Business 
RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT STUDENTS 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


conducted in cooperation with 
$T. VINCENT'S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 


offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Bachelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 


Write for Bulletin A 


DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
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College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 

ef the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 scres. 

Modern residence halls. Standard courses in arts and 

Commerce, home economics, pre-medical, medical technology, teacher 
training, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


} Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 








SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
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Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information Address the Deanz 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
library science, fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 





FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 

















INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE wasninerton, po. c. 
An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 











| Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts | 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph — Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 
Teacher-Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 
Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 


For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the main Line P.R.R., |! miles from Phila- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514 











ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. ———— FOUNDED 1847 
Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics 
including all sports. Send for illustrated catalogue A. Phone Tuxede 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE ‘*zzg"rser-"¥7%™ 


Conducted by the 9 of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. 
Liberal Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. National Defense Program, 
Pre-Medical, Secretarial, Home Econemics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, 
ournalism, Dramatics. Directed field trips in ‘all depts. Athletics. 
XTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; 
Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. & 84th St., New York, N. Y. 
Address Reverend Mother. 








Georgetown College Preparatory and 
Visitation Convent General Courses, Junior 


College, Secretarial and 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Medical Secretary 


Fully Accredited ° : 
Junior College and High School Courses, Boarding and 


for Girls with National Patronage Day. Sports, Advantage 
146th Year . .. of Country Life in the 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER—1. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music, 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 
Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 











ACADEMY School Departments 
OF SAINT JOSEPH Elementary and High 


Affiliated with the 


ere mathe tae State University 
N D, LONG ISLAND —s Como 
NEW YORK Vocal “a ene 


Music, Commercial Sub- 


BOARDING ond DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS pt Wg adh esa 3 


Address: Directress ing; Outdoor Skating Rink 
































THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM of Cardinal 
Gasparri has done more to unify cate- 
chetical instruction than any other work. 
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A CATECHISM 


Edited by Rev. Ferix M. Kmscu, O.F.M. Cap., Pa.D., Lirt.D., 
and Sister M. Brenpan, I.H.M., M.A. 








1 AUTHORITATIVE SOURCE 


CATHOLIC FAITH is based on THE 
CATHOLIC CATECHISM by Cardinal 
Gasparri, which has been approved for use 
throughout the Catholic world. The origi- 
nal was compiled by a special body of the 


Consultors of the Congregation of the 
Council, under the presidency of the Car- 
dinal Prefect for the purpose that it be 
translated into the vernacular of the vari- 
ous countries throughout the world. 


2, TEACHABLENESS APPEALS TO TEACHERS and PUPILS ALIKE 


Teachers, particularly Sisters of the Reli- 
gious Orders, were first to realize the lucid 
presentation of CATHOLIC FAITH. Hav- 


ing seen the book demonstrated at various 


smooth pedagogy from fellow teachers, they 
realized that students can more readily 
absorb the matter of catechism from 
CATHOLIC FAITH than from any other 


system. 


catechetical conferences and hearing of its 


3 TEACHER MANUALS 


CATHOLIC FAITH EXPLAINED, Books 
I, II and III, include two parts: the first, 
Essentials in Teaching Religion, which in 
58 pages gives the method and spirit of the 


4 DURABILITY REDUCES COST 


Among catechisms, the past few years have 
brought about many changes in format. 
This was started by CATHOLIC FAITH 


NO OTHER CATECHISM MARES ALL THESE CLAIMS! 


entire program, while part two takes each 
particular item, page by page, and supplies 
the answer in the correct manner of pres- 
entation. 


which avoided inexpensive, perishable bind- 
ings and first presented sturdy, durable 
books which last more than one term. 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book! 110 pages .25/.20 
Teacher Manual .50 net 

CATHOLIC FAITH, Book II 234 pages .35/.28 
Teacher Manual .75 net 

CATHOLIC FAITH, Book III 367 pages .60/.50 


Teacher Manual 1.00 net 
LA FOI CATHOLIQUE—French Edition of Books I, II, III. Same format and prices. 

















Sample copies may be procured by writing the distributors 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK &, N. Y. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE “TEXT BOOKS” CATALOGUE 
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